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Rise in Exports to United States 


Featured Canada’s Trade in 1948 
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Import Controls Exert Powerful Influence in Shaping Merchandise Movements 


FOURTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared in Canada-Neu foundland Unit, 
British Commonwealth Branch, 
Areas Division. OIT, 
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tes END OF A YEAR of import 
control by Canada provides a convenient 
occasion for reviewing the changes that 
have been effected in the Dominion’s 
general trade position by the world dollar 
shortage. In one sense, the statistics for 
1948 may be considered as having only 
temporary significance—that is, as con- 
stituting the record of a period of acute 
difficulty which to a considerable extent 
is already past Foreign-exchange re- 
serves which were critically low 12 
months ago have now been substantially 
increased, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment has taken notice of the improve- 
ment by relaxing the import restrictions 
to some extent by indicating that fur- 
ther decontrol seems possible in 1949. 

There is, however, a more permanent 
side to the problem. Canada is a coun- 
try which has an unusually large produc- 
tive capacity in relation to population 
and needs exports in order to prosper 
As another installment of the long-term 
history of its trade, the year 1948 was 
unquestionably significant. The implica- 
tions of the statistical background are 
not altogether favorable, and on that 
account it is worth while to review briefly 
the general trend 


Phenomenal Growth in Exports 
to United States 


THE DOMINANT development of the 
year was a phenomenal growth of Cana- 
dian shipments to the United States. 
These increased 45 percent in value to 
the highest figure ever recorded and 
were greater than in 1947 by nearly half 
4 million dollars. Our share of total 
Canadian exports rose to 50 percent—an 
unprecedentedly high proportion which 
compares with 40 percent or less in most 
past years. While exports to the United 
States increased, imports from this coun- 
try declined under the influence of the 
rigorous import restriction. The mer- 
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chandise deficit with the United States 
consequently fell rapidly, and for the 12 
months was just under $300,000,000 as 
compared with more than $900,000,000 in 
1947. 

The situation in the direction of trade 
with the rest of the world was reversed. 
Exports declined and imports increased— 
the latter development proceeding largely 
from the gradual improvement in pro- 
duction as war-damaged economies re- 
turned to more nearly normal operation. 
The decline in exports, it may be noted, 
took place notwithstanding the support 
lent by the Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration’s program of dollar assist- 
ance to Europe which involved large off- 





shore buying in Canada. Simultane- 
ously with the fall in Canada’s debit to 
the United States, there was a decline 
in Canada’s credit surplus with other 
countries. 

In the over-all picture, imports did 
not gain appreciably. Exports, however, 
rose, and their buoyancy continued to 
influence Canadian economic activity in 
the upward direction for the greater part 
of the year. 


Diversion of Lumber From 
United Kingdom 
TWO GREAT GROUPS of commodities— 


forest products and animals—profound- 
ly influenced the very high United States 
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Cargoes being loaded at an eastern Canadian port. 
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more than half the total increase in ship- 
ments to the United States, with indi- 
vidual gains of $140,000,000 and $120,- 
000,000, respectively. Each of these 
groups will be recognized as including 
items in which scarcity and high prices 
have characterized our market for several 
years. Such large gains could not have 
been registered except by the operation 
of special influences. In both commod- 
ity groups, the decline of the United 
Kingdom’s purchasing had a very real 
influence on the Canadian decision to 
market them in the United States. Not 
only was the trade subject to diversion in 
quantity, but this diversion also had a 
marked effect on dollar realization. 

The forest products group contains 
newsprint—Canada’s largest single ex- 
port to the United States—and large 
quantities of wood pulp, pulpwood, and 
lumber, as well as Other items. Many 
items showed strong gains in both price 
and quantity. The greatest increment, 
however, was in softwood lumber, which 
registered a dollar advance of nearly 
$50,000,000. The fall in shipments over- 
seas is almost directly traceable in this 
latter commodity. In quantity, Cana- 
dian export to the United Kingdom de- 
clined from 1,062 to 536 million board 
feet, while shipments to the United 
States rose from 938 to 1,460 million 
board feet. 


Restoration of Embargoed Beef 


Trade 


THE RISE in the animals group is to be 
attributed primarily to the suspension, as 
from last August, of the embargo which 
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itself) in 1943 in defense of Canadian 
price controls and the wartime meat sup- 
ply for the United Kingdom. The lifting 
of this ban added more than $80,000,000 
to the export figures in the last 4}. 
months of the year. High prices in the 
United States affected the exports not 
only of beef but also of other meat prod- 
ucts. Poultry exports experienced a 
tremendous growth, and fish 
which had been influenced earlier and 
had gone to high figures, 
advanced, though less sharply. 
The accompanying table of Canadian 
exports gives details of the phenomenal 


exports, 


very also 


expansion in these categories related to 
United States foodstuffs 
Notable changes included coarse grains, 
seed potatoes, strawberries, and frozen 
blueberries. In some United 
States tariff reductions, made as a result 
of the multilateral negotiations at Ge- 
neva in 1947, were in effect from the be- 
ginning of the year. From the fact that 
quantity gains were also accompanied by 


consumption. 


of these, 


value increases, however, it appears that 
high food prices here were the major 
influence. The two groups of the agri- 
cultural schedule as a whole (i. e., agri- 
cultural and vegetable products and ani- 
mals and animal products), doubled in 
value during the year, increasing from 
$160,000,000 to $357,000,000. Whisky and 
crude rubber (synthetic), which are in- 
cluded in this section of the exports for 
classification reasons, also increased in 
1948. The fur export went counter to 
the general trend, declining in value from 
$23,300,000 to $15,615,000. 


Metals Business Large 


OUR DEMAND on Canada for al] non- 
ferrous metals was also heavier during 
the year, and this important category of 
the trade showed a $66,000,000 increase 
which was rather generally distributed | 
and included price as well as quantity 


increases. A smaller gain, interesting 
because it reflects Canadian industria) | 
expansion, was registered in the iron and 
steel group, which rose from a tota] of 
$57,466,377 to $92,218,545, principally be. 
cause of gains in farm-machinery anq | 
tractor exports to the United States 
There were some scattering jn. 
creases in other manufactures, including 
wire nails, power saws, shoe machinery, 
pulp and paper mill machinery, ang 
typewriters. In all of these the trade js 
not large, and the performance was most 
important in relative terms. The in. 
crease in typewriter exports from $38,000 
in 1947 to $854,000 in 1948 is apparently 
an outstanding instance of the effect of 
the import-control program which puts 
strong pressure on Canadian manufac. 
turing industries, particularly branch 
factories, to export to dollar countries, 
as a means of balancing out the dollar 
drain resulting from their dependence 
on the United States for parts. 


also 


Fall in Imports Needs 
Interpretation 


AGAINST the very large gain in exports 
to the United States, the fall in imports 
from this country looks unimportant 
Actual imports, however, are no criterion 
of what they might have been had con- 
trols not been imposed. In view of the 
general economic background to which 
they relate, they should have shown a 
considerable increase over 1947. Prices 
were rising and averaged considerably 
higher than in 1947, and, although the 
backlog of unsatisfied consumer demand 
built up during the war was in the way of 
being satisfied in that year, production 
lags were still in evidence. This suggests 
that imports in that year, although large, 
were far below the levels that would have 
existed had the prewar relationship be- 
tween imports and national income still 
obtained. Since there have been marked 
changes in Canadian production, it is 
probably unsafe to count on the mainte- 
nance of this old relationship, but we 
may note its possibilities. It would have 
called for a total import in 1947 of as 
much as $3,000,000,000, of which the 
United States share, at 77 percent, would 
be $2,300,000,000—that is, far above the 
realized $1,975,000,000. 

The fall to $1,806,000,000 in 1948 was 
the resultant of two opposing factors: 
a decline in the import of goods which 
were restricted, and a rise in the non- 
restricted goods. It is not unlikely that 
the second category, which contained the 
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raw and semifinished goods necessary for 
production, increased in part because of 
the fall in the first. Table 3 shows ap- 
proximately how the commodity situa- 
tion shaped up under these contrary in- 
fuences. No precision is claimed for 
the estimate in view of the technical 
difficulties. 


Textiles Most Important Loser 


THE PRESSURE of the control was in- 
deed heavy on some categories. Textiles, 
which had reached extraordinarily high 
volume in 1947, were reduced in value by 
one-half, notwithstanding a quota on im- 
ports of 400 percent of the average value 
of imports in the three prewar years of 
1937, 1938, and 1939. In iron and steel 
manufactures, another large reduction 
was effected, although it was barely suffi- 
cient to offset the effect of gains in the 
uncontrolled semifinished items of this 
category. The “miscellaneous” category, 
which also shows severe reductions, in- 
cludes such widely separated items as air- 
craft, refrigerators, toys, gift parcels, and 
the purchases of Canadians returning 
home from the United States. All of 
these were affected by the exchange-con- 
servation regulations. Agricultural prod- 
ucts, which underwent large reduction 
during the year, were given considerable 
relief in the later months by modifica- 
tions affecting fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Anumber of other modifications became 
effective on January 1, 1949. Even so, 
the severest form of control, the em- 
bargo, was left standing against many 
items. 

The embargo applies to trade from all 
countries and not solely to dollar coun- 
tries or to the United States only. The 
affected goods, however, are characteris- 
tically U. S. in origin. Items susceptible 
of curtailment but more distributed as to 
origin were put under quota, because of 
Canada’s need to balance with the war- 
damaged countries to which so much food 
and raw materials were being sent. Con- 
sequently, since these countries had in 
general been supplying imports much be- 
low the quotas, room was left for expan- 
sion of their share of imports as their pro- 
duction facilities returned to normal. 
Only certain “scheduled” countries are 
restrictively affected by the quotas— 
chiefly certain Central American coun- 
tries, Switzerland, the U.S. S. R., and the 
United States, which were not short of 
dollars in 1947. However, the United 
States is by far the most important of 
these countries in Canada’s import trade. 


Capital-Goods Control Goes 
Deep 
THE THIRD DIVISION of the control, 
the licensing system, which was developed 
to prevent the uneconomic use by Cana- 
dian industries of the exchange savings 
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Canada has always produced a vast surplus of wheat for export. 


resulting from the embargoes and quotas, 
was of necessity slow in getting under 
way. In its full form, it was not in effect 
until June, and is therefore not as sig- 
nificant in the 1948 results as might be 
anticipated from the scope of the com- 
modities it touches. Many important in- 
dustries are required by this control to 
get permits for imports. This is true 
particularly of branch factory industries, 
which were originally established in 
Canada to supply the Dominion and Brit- 
ish countries on the basis of the import 
of parts for assembly into finished goods. 
The effort has been to encourage these 
industries to export to dollar markets, or 
failing this, to reduce the imported con- 
tent of their production. In the cases 
where Canadian goods are available, this 
control apparently amounts to an em- 
bargo. While the development of un- 
economic industries was not encouraged, 
projects for new industries were approved 
if they could be expected to replace for- 
eign imports, improve the competitive 
position, expand exports, or provide for 
more intensive use of the country’s 
natural resources. 

The effects of this system which go 
deep into the industrial growth of the 
country are not easy to trace in a short 
period. In 1948, results are most ap- 
parent in automobiles, washing machines, 
typewriters, and radios. 

The automobile industry has tradi- 
tionally been very dependent on parts 
from the United States. Notwithstand- 
ing the large demand for new cars, very 
low quotas were set on the imports of 
the finished units from dollar countries. 


Imports from the United States declined 
steeply—in passenger cars, to 2,777 units 
from 33,335 in 1947; and in commercial 
vehicles, to 1,579 units as compared with 
7,002 units in 1947. At the same time, 
imports of parts were controlled, so that 
they could rise only through transfer 
from the low quota on finished cars or 
through a bonus granted in considera- 
tion of increased exports to dollar coun- 
tries. The imports of parts was thus 
held to $101,000,000 as compared with 
$99,000,000 in 1947, a notably small in- 
crease. Despite this, the Canadian au- 
tomobile industry produced the largest 
number of cars in its history, by channel- 
ling production to the cheaper models 
which would take care of the largest 
number of consumers with the smallest 
outlay of dollars. There was some ex- 
port of automobile parts to this country, 
but no more than in 1947. Imports of 
British cars, which increased to 14,388 
units from 2,096 units in 1947, were a 
feature of the year. Exports to British 
countries declined markedly, however, as 
their exchange situation tightened. 

The situation of washing machines re- 
flects an increase in production to which 
the embargo on the finished units prob- 
ably contributed. As compared with an 
output of 192,260 electric-powered units 
in 1947, output in 1948 rose to 285,733, 
but the import of parts, valued at $1,673,- 
000, was more than double the 1947 value 
of $739,500. Exports numbering 13,809 
units valued at $1,615,700 in 1948 fell 
somewhat from 16,688 units valued at 
$1,759,000 in 1947. 
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On the other hand, the typewriter in- 
dustry materially reduced its require- 
ments for dollar exchange while at the 
same time increasing exports. Imports 
from the United States were 2,454 units 
in 1948 as compared with 7,743 units in 
1947; typewriter parts imported declined 
from a value of $1,925,000 to $1,725,000. 

Radio business also strongly reflected 
the influence of the control. According 
to the import figures, radio receiving sets 
numbering 1,849 and valued at $266,900 
were admitted from the United States, a 
very large reduction from 67,964 units 
valued at $2,212,840 admitted in 1947; 
in both years, these constituted almost 
the whole import. Import of parts from 
the United States declined simultane- 
ously to $2,243,000 from $3,134,000. Ca- 
nadian production of sets in the first 10 
months of the year is reported to have 
declined 38 percent. In this case, the 
curtailment of imports did not react in 
greater production for the domestic in- 
dustry. In this item, as in others of the 
consumer luxury class, the 25 percent 
excise tax which was placed on domestic 
sales at the time the import restriction 
was inugurated was reported to have de- 
pressed the market. This tax was re- 
moved in August, after it had been in 
effect 8 month. 


Uneven Trend From United 
Kingdom 


WHILE IMPORTS from the United 
States declined under pressure from the 
controls, imports from other countries 
increased, particularly from the United 
Kingdom and Latin America; this rep- 
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resented real and significant diversion, 
but for the most part it occurred in items 
which were either not controlled or pre- 
sented no serious evidence of the con- 
trols’ potentialities in the short period 
in which they have been in operation. 

The gain in the United Kingdom’s 
share of imports has the aspect of a gen- 
eral reconstitution of business which had 
sunk to very low levels as the result of 
the war's interference with production. 
In contrast to the import trade with the 
United States, which is extraordinarily 
comprehensive in scope, imports from the 
United Kingdom have always been more 
specialized, including particularly an- 
thracite coal, textiles, luxury leather 
goods, china and glass, certain papers 
and chemicals, whisky, and specialty 
foods, as well as some transshipped colo- 
nial produce, chiefly raw materials. Tex- 
tiles, the most important category, con- 
stituted about one-half of the total im- 
port by value in 1948, a much larger 
share than in the prewar years—which is 
apparently to be attributed to the in- 
fluence of very high prices. British 
woolens rapidly reestablished their tra- 
ditional monopoly of the market, and 
United States business declined radically, 
remaining important only in a few lines. 

In cottons and rayons, however, the 
restriction of supplies from the dollar 
area was largely reflected in the total 
import. For example, in one of the larg- 
est classifications, printed and colored 
cottons, valued (in the language of the 
tariff) at “over 80 cents a pound,” the 
total import in the 12 months of 1948 
was 11,885,000 pounds, of which the 
United States contributed 7,519,000 


pounds; the United Kingdom, 3,301,009 
pounds; Belgium, 604,000 pounds; and 
Czechoslovakia, 296,000 pounds. In the 
corresponding period of 1947, the total 
import of 19,133,000 pounds was con- 
tributed by the United States, 17,884,009 
pounds; the United Kingdom, 712,099 
pounds; Belgium, 432,000 pounds; ang 
Czechoslovakia, 6,470 pounds. 

The situation in artificial silks was 
somewhat the same. Only about half 
the quantity decline forced on the Uniteg 
States trade by the dollar shortage was 
offset by increased imports from the 
United Kingdom. The other half of the 
decline went unrequited. Since demang 
continued to be reported heavy, it ap. 
pears that the force of the control may 
have been exerted on consumers or on 
inventory. There is an important domes. 
tic industry, but it has always existed 
side by side with large imports. 

In the other half of the British trade 
which is nontextile in character, there 
were only scattered gains contrasted with 
numerous reductions on United States 
account. The case of automobiles, which 
has already been referred to, is outstand- 
ing as one of these gains. It would 
appear, however, to be prima facie a 
case of scarcity, the effect of which the 
control only enhanced. 
items in which imports shifted sharply 
away from the United States are dressed 
leather, men’s leather shoes, toys, win- 
dow glass, certain printing machinery, 
bicycle parts, and Diesel engines. 


Cotton and Petroleum From 
Latin America 


THE INCREASE in imports from Latin 
America resulted in some small part from 
the operation of 
particularly in fruits, but the very large 
increase which was registered for this 
area arose out of a shift in Canadian pur- 
chasing of raw cotton and crude petro- 
leum. These two items which have long 
figured large in United States business 
were going over to South American sup- 


Some other | 


the import controls, | 


pliers in the early war years, but the | 
shipping situation interferred and the | 
dominance of the United States in the | 


trade was temporarily restored. In 1947 
the trend toward Latin America reap- 
peared, and it was very marked in 1948. 
Of total Canadian raw-cotton imports of 
150,000,000 pounds in 1948, the United | 
States supplied 72,916,000; Mexico 62, 
867,000, and Brazil 10,924,000. In 1941, 
of total imports of 170,843,000 pounds, 
the United States supplied 125,622,000 
pounds, Mexico 27,105,000 pounds, and 
Brazil 17,348,000. Raw cotton was not 
restricted by the import control. 

Of the greatest significance in the 
dollar amounts involved was the transfer 
from the United States to Venezuela as 
source of supply for a major portion of 
the crude petroleum imports. Expansion 
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of the Canadian refining industry in the 
face of tremendous demand on the United 
States was a factor in this development, 
which was all the more important be- 
cause of a price increase. Of a total 
crude-petroleum import valued at $181,- 
000,000 in 1948, Venezuela was credited 
with $87,000,000, as compared with 
$42,200,000 in 1947. 

Mexico and Brazil had some direct 
benefits of the control in imports of fresh 
fruits, which increased in the citrus 
subject to quota, although not in the 
same proportions as imports from the 
United States declined. 

Outside the control, a large decline in 
tallow imported reduced the value of 
trade from Argentina by about two- 
thirds, from $17,961,000 to $5,746,000. 


Non-U. S. Export Shrinking 


THE DECLINE in Canadian exports to 
areas other than the United States, while 
imports from these sources in general in- 
creased, reflects another aspect of the 
dollar problem. This development in 
Canada’s export trade results from the 
dollar shortage which envelops the Do- 
minion’s customers, and constitutes the 
least encouraging feature of the out- 
look for many Canadian industries. The 
figures in table 1 show that the deteriora- 
tion in the situation, as a whole, was not 
too pronounced in 1948 in terms of dol- 
lars, probably because of the strong sup- 
port given raw materials and certain 
capital goods by the Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration's off-shore purchas- 
ing in Canada. Commodity and country 
details, however, indicate losses of con- 
siderable depth in many lines. In food 
these included apples, wheat flour, 
canned fruits and vegetables, canned 
salmon,and cheese. In industrial goods, 
leather, rubber, shoes, artificial silk and 
dresses, fine papers, vacuum cleaners, 
mining machinery, automobiles, wood 
and metal furniture, storage batteries, 
electrical apparatus and radio receivers, 
paints and enamels, toilet preparations, 
synthetic resins, drugs and chemicals, 
toys and brushes, all showed contraction. 

In most of these goods, the declining 
purchases by Commonwealth countries 
Were a critical factor in lower total ex- 
ports. The Union of South Africa con- 
tinued to take large amounts, totaling 
$83,248,000 as compared with $66,674,000 
in 1947; and, after the United Kingdom, 
the Union ranked as the largest market 
in the British group. In view of the 
restrictions on imports which the Union 
has adopted only recent ly, however, Can- 
ada would appear to face the prospect of 
still further contraction in the Empire 
Share of its export trade. Exports to 
Newfoundland accounted for $55,085,000. 
Just over the 1947 figure. Exports to 
India were valued at $33,698,000 and to 
Pakistan $7,775,000, the two together ac- 
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Powerful freight engine pulls a mile-long train loaded with Canadian products and 
imported goods destined for Canadian consumers. 


TABLE 1.—Distribution of Canadian Trade by Areas, Calendar Years 1947 and 1948 


{Values in millions of Canadian dollars 


Excess of ex- 


Exports* Imports* ports (+) or 
imports (—)* 
Area . 
Percent distri , Percent distri- 
Value \ . 
mu bution luc bution 
1947 1948 
1947 1048 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
otal 2,719.8 |3, 020.7 100.0 100.0 2,564.5 2,625.8 100.0 | 100.0 |4+155.3 | +394. 9 
| ited Stat ind SSO8 
on 1,040.8 11, 510.5 38.3 50.0 1,976.4 1,809 77.1 68.9 |—935. 6 299. 0 
Sterling area 1, 108. 6 985. 0 40.58 32.6 346. 4 193.8 13.5 18.8 |-+762. 2 +491. 2 
Ur 1 Ki 751.2 686, 9 97. € oe 7 189. 4 999. 5 7 11.4 |+561.8 4-387. 4 
Europe 17.8 16.8 12.8 10.5 57.6 71.4 2.3 2.7 |+290.2 245.4 
Latin Reput 129.8 12 1.8 1.1 159. 1 221 6.2 8.4 29.3 97.6 
Other 12.8 4 2.8 25.0 29.8 1.0 1.1 +678 +-54.9 
ERI in 108.9 1,020, 2 410.8 i8 244 4 368. 0 9.5 14.0 |+864.5 +-6§52, 2 
*Imports are isumption; exports are of Canadian products 
Excluding Newfoundland, which uses Canadian currency and will become a Province of Canada on March 31, 


2 Includes Turkey and China 


counting for $41,473,000 as compared 
with $42,947,000 in 1947. Most other 
British markets were cut back sharply— 
Australia to $38,257,000 from $60,294,000 
in 1947; New Zealand to $18,385,000 from 
$37,386,000; Ireland (Eire) to $9,257,000 
from $17,598,000; the British West Indies 
to $44,923,000 from $64,911,000. Fairly 
well-distributed declines, which are more 
evident in quantity than in values, be- 
cause of the higher prices which pre- 
vailed, were characteristic. 

In exports to Latin America, which is 
still not a particularly large market for 
Canada, the marked decline to Argentina 
(nearly 50 percent) and a smaller one to 
Brazil (about 10 percent) were most sig- 
nificant in the totals, being in some de- 
gree offset by gains to Mexico, Cuba, and 
Venezuela, and to some lesser markets. 


Newsprint, automobiles, and agricultural 
machinery loomed largest in the Argen- 
tine situation, but significantly smaller 
totals were recorded all over the schedule. 
More uneven decreases Marked the Bra- 
zilian trade, which included a consider- 
able increment for ships sold by Canada 
in 1948. 

In the export trade to Europe, out- 
standing declines were registered to Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Sweden, and the 
U. S. S. R. and outstanding increases to 
France, Switzerland, and Germany. 


Exchange Reserves Helped by 
ERP Finaneing 
THE SUBSTANTIAL RISE in Canada’s 
gold and dollar reserves which is illus- 
trated in the chart on page 6 has a direct 
(Continued on p. 45) 
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Work of UN Fiscal Commission Holds Long-Range Potentialitie, ve ma4 


International Cooperation 


‘Taxation Advances 


Max J. WASSERMAN 


DIRECTOR'S STAFF, 
OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


_——- THE IMPEDIMENTS to 
investment abroad, the burden of double 
taxation is of special importance. For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for December 27, 
1948 (p. 3) outlined one concrete step 
taken by our Government to promote in- 
ternational investment by the reduction 
of international double taxation—name- 
ly, the tax-treaty program. It was 
there pointed out that our private invest- 
ment abroad was estimated at $16,000.- 
000,000 in 1946. Our financial stake, 
then, in international tax questions is 
decidedly substantial. 

The effects of taxation on interna- 
tional investment have long been recog- 
nized by experts in the field of interna- 
tional economics. The League of Na- 
tions, established after World War I, 
organized a Fiscal Committee which did 
pioneer work in this field. It held inter- 
national meetings at which the views of 
the member nations were exchanged and 
aired. It published a series of books and 
pamphlets on various questions of taxa- 
tion, including the public debt, tax sur- 
veys of various countries, international 
double taxation and tax evasion, model 
bilateral tax treaties. 


Task of the Fiscal Commission 


THIS EARLY WORK proved fruitful be- 
yond the dreams of its original pro- 
ponents, and much of the international 
cooperation in the field of taxation stems 
in large measure from these efforts. The 
Fiscal Commission of the United Nations, 
a body established under the Economic 
and Social Council in October 1946, is 
carrying on in part the original program 
of the League of Nations and is moving 
into new fields of activity. The terms of 
reference of the Fiscal Commission, 
which determine its jurisdiction and 
fields of activity, are as follows: 

(a) Study public finance, particularly in 


its legal, technical, and administrative as- 
pects; 


c 
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(b) Advise the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on the fiscal aspects of recommendations 
submitted to it by other commissions or 
organs of the United Nations; 

(c) Cooperate with other commissions 
and organs of the United Nations on fiscal 
problems; 

(d) Render technical assistance in the 
field of public-finance problems to Member 
Governments. 


The utility of the work of the Fiscal 
Commission to the American business- 
man may not be immediately apparent. 
Work in this field is long and painstaking 
and can yield results only after efforts 
over a period of time. Obviously, if a 
country’s definition of income, for in- 
come-tax purposes, conflicts with 
own and thereby results in double income 
taxation, the businessman involved gen- 
erally cannot hope for immediate relief 
through diplomatic representation alone. 
Each sovereign country taxes as it 
pleases and will not be led quickly to 
modify its tax laws to please another sov- 
ereign state. 

If problems such as these lead to suc- 
cessful tax-treaty negotiations, relief 
may be obtained for the taxpayer. But 
even under the most expeditious circum- 
stances, the process is likely to prove 
time-consuming. 

Thus the principal value of the work 
of the Fiscal Commission is not likely 
to be immediately apparent, but should 
prove substantial in the years to come. 
The advantages to the tax-paying public 
of businessmen and individuals derive 
from the assembly of tax information, 
the publicity given to tax systems and sit- 
uations from publications, and interna- 
tional cooperation in tax matters. In all 
three of these fields, the Fiscal Commis- 
sion is doing important work. 

The Fiscal Commission recently com- 
pleted its Second Session at Lake Suc- 
cess, New York, where it met January 
10-22, 1949. The United States was rep- 
resented, at this session, by E. F. Bartelt, 
Fiscal Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who was accompanied by advisers or 
observers from the Departments of State, 
Treasury, and Commerce. This meeting 
made a number of important decisions 
that should enlarge substantially our 
knowledge of international tax matters 
and should increase international coop- 
eration in solving costly international 
tax problems. 


our, 


in | 


Commission’s Work Program | 


THE FISCAL COMMISSION will prob. | 
ably meet in future once a year. Between 
these sessions the program of work, ree. 
ommended by the Fiscal Commission, a; 
approved by the Economic and Socia) 
Council, is carried out by the Fiscal pj. 
vision of the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. It was felt that the Fiscal Com. 


mission, meeting annually, could not give | 
adequate guidance and supervision to the | 


work of the Secretariat. 
was adopted providing for the creation of 
a consultative group of three members tr 
confer with the Secretary-General on the 
implementation of the decisions of the 
Commission. This consultative group 
will be composed of the representatives 
of Belgium, Lebanon, and the Ukrainian 
S. S. R. 


Publie-Finance Survey 


IN THE FIELD of fiscal information, the 
Commission, through the Fiscal Division 
of the Secretariat, has undertaken the 
publication of a Public Finance Survey 
1937-48. This publication continues the 
work of the League of Nations, begun in 
1921 and carried through 1937. This sur- 
vey will show, in some detail and for each 
country, the following data: 
(a) Introductory Survey—Tables 


of Government Accounts; Relationships be- 
tween Public Expenditure and Main Series 


(b) Central Government Expenditure 
Table: Detailed Statements of Expenditure 
(c) Central Government Revenue—Tables 


Detailed Statements of Revenue; 


Bases of Taxation 


A resolution | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





Abstract | 


Yield and | 


(d) Summary Accounts of Government In- | 
| 


stitutions 

(e) Public Debt—Tables: Summary of Pub- 
lic Debt |Outstanding; Detailed Statement 
of Public Debt] Contracted Since 1937; Own- 
ership of Public Debt; Annual Debt Service 
Market Quotations of Government Securities 

(f) Treasury Position—Table: Summary © 
Treasury Accounts 

(g) Balance Sheet—Tables: Balance Sheet 
of the State; Balance Sheet of the Treasur} 

(h) Provincial and Local Finance—Table 
Total Receipts and Expenditures of State ane 
Local Authorities 


Public-finance data have already been 
issued for Norway, Sweden, Ireland, 


\ 


Switzerland, the United Kingdom, the| 


United States, and Portugal 
few months, reports on Argentina, Can- 
ada, Chile, Iran, China, India, Mexico 


In the next | 


New Zealand, Belgium, and Japan will | 
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be made. Work is in process for 8 other 
countries and still remains to be under- 
taken for some 39 additional countries. 
This survey will provide businessmen 
with comprehensive data concerning the 
public finances of nations in which they 
contemplate doing business or making 
investments. 


Fiseal Information Service 


THE FISCAL COMMISSION has estab- 
lished, in the Fiscal Division of the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations, a Fiscal 
Information Service. Although the use 
of this service is restricted to member 
governments, various organs of the 
United Nations and its specialized agen- 
cies, it will serve to increase the ability 
of governments to service their clientele 
of businessmen on questions dealing with 
the tax systems of foreign countries with 
which they may do business. The Fiscal 
Information Service includes, among 
other things, significant laws, regula- 
tions, decisions, proposals and publica- 
tions on public finance. 


Technical Assistance to 
Governments 


SOME of the member governments of 
the United Nations find themselves, from 
time to time, in need of expert advice 
on matters of public finance. The Sec- 
retariat is authorized to render such as- 
sistance and, since its establishment, has 
responded to requests to assist the Gov- 
ernments of both Venezuela and Haiti 
in their problems. 

In the spring of 1947, the Secretariat 
“prepared the plans and initiated a com- 
prehensive program of investigations 
and reforms,”’ which in the words of the 
Secretariat, “should result in the over- 
hauling of the entire public-finance or- 
ganization and administration of Vene- 
zuela.” 

A joint mission to Haiti was organized 
by the Secretariat and Specialized Agen- 
cies with a view to studying the ways and 
means of improving and accelerating the 
economic development of that country. 
A member of the Fiscal Division of the 
Secretariat has been assigned to the Mis- 
sion to examine the fiscal aspects of the 
problems, 

Technical advice, by means of a com- 
prehensive memorandum, has also been 
given to Brazil. It is expected that more 
and more governments will, in the future, 
take advantage of this service. 


Tax Treatment of Foreign Na- 
tionals, Resources, Transae- 
tions 


AMONG THE SEVERAL STUDIES initi- 
ated by the Fiscal Commission, the com- 
pilation Tax Treatment of Foreign Na- 
tionals, Resources and Transactions is 
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among the most important. This com- 
pilation consists of statements by mem- 
ber governments on: 


National tax laws and regulations relating 
to foreign nationals and resources and, in 
particular, laws, decrees, regulations and ad- 
ministrative practices which: 

(i) Impose more burdensome taxes on for- 
eigners than on nationals, or on international 
transactions than on domestic transactions; 

(ii) Make special concessions to foreigners, 
or in respect of international transactions; 


(iii) Give taxes extraterritorial applica- 
tions; 
(iv) Tax international travel, transport 


and communications; 

(v) Make special provisions for foreign- 
held public debt. 

This publication will be continued and 
amplified as additional answers to the 
questionnaire are received. Analytical 
and comparative studies will be made by 
the Secretariat, thereby not only furnish- 
ing information on this important sub- 
ject, but shedding the light of publicity 
on the taxation of foreigners, foreign 
resources, and transactions. 


Assessment and Collection of 
Taxes 

IN A RELATED field of research in the 
international impact of taxation are the 
studies (now in process by the Fiscal Divi- 
sion) of administrative practices relating 
to the assessment and collection of taxes. 
The replies to the questionnaire sent out 
to member governments on this subject 
will be used to compile information that 
should assist in the negotiation of inter- 
national tax agreements and in the com- 
parison of tax administrative systems in 
the several countries. 


Bilateral Tax Treaties 


IN VIEW of the great increase in the 
number of new taxes and in tax rates, 
the problem of international double tax- 
ation has assumed large proportions. It 
is a principal barrier to foreign trade and 
investment, and one of the best means of 
preventing it lies in the negotiation of 
bilateral tax treaties. More than 100 of 
these agreements have been concluded 
between various nations during the period 
1936-48. Since World War II, there has 
been a growing tendency for nations to 
conclude such agreements. In addition 
to restricting double taxation, these 
treaties reduce tax evasion where they 
contain clauses for administrative coop- 
eration and mutual assistance in the 
collection of taxes. Incidentally, these 
clauses are also useful to countries desir- 
ous of reducing the flight of capital or 
so-called “hot money.” 

During the past year, the Fiscal Divi- 
sion published the text of these tax agree- 
ments in a volume entitled “International 
Tax Agreements” which is now available 
for general distribution in both English 
and French. The Fiscal Commission 


recommended the translation of this vol- 
ume into Spanish. In addition to this 
volume, the Fiscal Division prepared an 
analysis of the tax treaties, which is not 
yet ready for publication. 

The importance of international tax 
agreements to the flow of trade and in- 
vestment has been recognized by the 
United States, which now has a total of 
eight agreements in effect, as outlined in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Decem- 
ber 27, 1948. Accordingly, E. F. Bartelt, 
United States Representative to the Fis- 
cal Commission and Fiscal Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, introduced the 
following resolution at the Second Ses- 
sion of the Fiscal Division—which was 
adopted: 


Promotion and Adoption of Bilateral Agree- 
ments for the Avoidance of Double Taz- 
ation 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Having in mind the importance of utilizing 
all appropriate means to promote the expan- 
sion of trade and investment among nations; 
and 

Having in mind the obstructions to the flow 
of trade and investment which may result 
from the uncoordinated action of govern- 
ments in the field of taxation; and 

Having in mind the studies made in this 
field by the Fiscal Committee of the League 
of Nations and by private international and 
national organizations in numerous confer- 
ences and the continuing work of the Fiscal 
Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council in this field; and 

Having in mind the important progress in 
this field already achieved through bilateral 
agreements for the avoidance of double taxa- 
tion, and the special suitability of such bi- 
lateral action to the task of assuring concrete 
coordination among the diverse national 
regimes of taxation expressed in the complex 
and detailed tax legislation and regulations 
of the various countries of the world; 

Recommends to governments, members of 
the United Nations, that they actively pursue 
a policy of negotiating bilateral agreements 
wherever possible for the avoidance of double 
taxation. 


In support of this resolution, Mr. 
Bartelt stated: 


In the last few years, in spite of the inter- 
ruption caused by the Second World War, 
there has continued a rapid growth in the 
number of bilateral treaties for the avoidance 
of double taxation both of incomes and of 
estates. This is a recognition of the practical 
importance of removing the obstacles to the 
development of trade and investment among 
nations and also of preventing the injustices 
which arise from the application of taxes on 
the estates of deceased persons taxable under 
the laws of more than one country. Much 
consideration has been given to those prob- 
lems by the League of Nations, by numerous 
governments and by private organizations, 
but no effective remedy has been found ex- 
cept by direct negotiation of one government 
with another to provide in detail against 
such application of their laws as will create 
double taxation between them. 

The impulsion to action by governments 
in this field has become stronger and stronger 
with the increase in the scope and rates of 
these taxes which have become necessary 
with the increase in the functions of govern- 
ments and the demands on their action to 


(Continued on p. 41) 
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Continuing Deficiencies Defined, As Basic Plans Are Activated 


“Soviet Donbass” Coal Basin Is | 
Largely Restored, Russians Say 


Prepared in U.S. S.R. Branch, 
Areas Division, OIT. 


U.S. Department of Commerce 


i intecweaees WORK in the 
Donets coal basin, largest producing field 
of the U.S. S.R., which was invaded and 
severely damaged during World War II, 
has been proceeding steadily and rather 
strongly, according to the Soviet eco- 
nomic journal Planned Economy (No. 5, 
1948). 

During the last full prewar year, 1940, 
the Donets basin, popularly known as 
Donbass, produced 85,500,000 metric tons 
of coal, or nearly three and one-half 
times as much as the region produced in 
1913. During the 10-year period that 
preceded the war, the Russian article 
reports, coal mining in the Donbass ad- 
vanced steadily from a backward and 
almost exclusively manual industry into 
a modern industry “employing the best 





methods Known to modern coal-mining 
technique.” Mechanized coal mining in 
1940 accounted for 93.5 percent of that 
year’s total output. The degree of mech- 
anization in the main operations was as 
follows: Cutting of coal by machines, 
67.9 percent, and loading and face haul- 
age, 94.1 percent. 


Donbass Always Loomed Large 


THE IMPORTANCE of the Donbass to 
the total economy of the Soviet Union 
is indicated by the fact that it accounted 
for more than 50 percent of total coal 
production in the U. S. S. R. before the 
war. Under the jurisdiction of the Coa 
Ministry alone, in 1940, the Donbass 
counted 314 basic mines ‘(with a daily 
output of 700-1,000 metric tons). In 
addition, there were some 2,000 smaller 
mines operated by other administrative 
agencies. Seventy-two additional mines 
of a total daily capacity of 101,000 tons 
of coal were under construction, some of 
which were nearly ready for operation. 

Around the coal-mining industry of 


the Donbass there was developed also a 


Restored coal mine in the “‘Donbass” (one that had been wrecked by the Germans). 


10 


sizable specialized machinery industry. 
Among the larger plants engaged in the 
manufacture of coal-mining machinery 
in the Donets region were included the 
Gorlovka Plant, the Torets Plant, the 
Komsomol, the Voroshilovgrad Plant. 
and others. These produced elevators 
coal cutters, ventilators, rotary pumps, 
conveyors of all types, coal cars, and 
other equipment. The bulk of this ma- 
chinery and equipment was absorbed by 
the local mines, which at the time of the 
German invasion were equipped with 
thousands of first-class machines and ip- 
Stallations. The railroad rolling stock of 
the Coal Ministry enterprises included 
282 locomotives and 1,342 freight cars: 
the length of track operated by the Coal 
Administration amounted to 1,520 kilo- 


meters. 


The Donbass produced enough coal to 
satisfy the requirements of the metal- 
lurgical industry, electric-power stations, 
railroad transport, and other branches of 
industry of in addition, 
supplied quantities of coal to the indus- 


the south and, 


tries of the central] and northern Rus- 
Slan provinces. 


Nazis Wreaked Destruction 


WHILE THE REGION was under Ger- 
man occupation the entire Donets basin 
suffered devastation. Upon 
their retreat, the Germans destroyed all 
of the 314 and numerous 
smaller ones, blew up 280 pile drivers and 
515 mine elevators, demolished or dam- 
aged 8,000,000 cubic meters of industrial 
buildings and installations, and blocked 
or flooded more than 2,100 kilometers of 
The Donbass also lost dur- 
ing the war 64 percent of its housing 
which, before the war, amounted to 4 
000,000 square meters—and only 12 per- 
cent of its schools, hospitals, clubs, and 


complete 


basic mines 


coal shafts. 


other community buildings escaped de- 
struction. Losses inflicted upon the coal 
industry of the Donbass by the occupy- 
ing German army have been calculated 
at 13,000,000,000 rubles. Moreover, the 
Germans destroyed and partly damaged, 
in the entire territory occupied by them, 
(Continued on p. 43) 
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Allocation of Steel Products to 
Marshall Plan Countries Discussed 


A Department of Commerce proposal, 
under consideration at a recent public 
nearing, calls for the allocation of 161,- 
870 tons of steel products to Marshall 
Plan countries between May and Sep- 
tember, 1949, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration says. 

ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
requested the proposal as a means of 
assisting Western Europe to purchase 
steel products. Mr. Hoffman expressed 
concern over the increasing difficulty 
ECA nations have in placing orders for 
steel-mill products in the United States 
even within the restricted quotas ganted. 
He said that full European recovery can- 
not be achieved until steel is made avail- 
able in sufficient quantities to meet mini- 
mum requirements. His request was 
made after consultation with representa- 
tives of the countries concerned, the De- 
partments cf Commerce and State, the 
steel-producing industry, and the Office 
of the ECA Special Representative in 
Paris. 

If approved, the plan will give a limited 
priority status to orders placed on behalf 
of the participating countries for speci- 
fied quantities of steel plates, sheets, 
electrical sheets and strip, representing 
an essential portion of the countries’ 
steel requirements. 

Tentative totals proposed to be dis- 
stributed by monthly tonnages and types 
are as follows: 


t ”» 9 »9 
— = 2, aos ”) OSS 


P} 
Sh Gal , 105 19 19 
SI HA CH 228 §, 228 5, 228 
st Elect: 203 , ON , 
Strip HR 1, 300 1, 41 1,416 
Strip (CR 1, 043 1, 048 1,043 
lotal ( ( l 
August | "°Prem"| ‘Tota 
Plates 1) OSS 20,083 | 104, 775 
Sheets (Galv.)* 195 105 2, 475 
Sheets (H & CR)** 5, 228 5,228 | 26, 140 
Sheets (Electric § 2 3, 203 16, 265 
Strip (HR 1, 390 1,390 _ 000 
Strip (CR 1, 048 1, 043 215 
Potal 31, 502 1,477 | 161, 870 


*Galvanized, 
**Hot and cold rolled 
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Middle East Oil: Price Factors 
To Be Analyzed 


A group of consultants was named 
March 11 by Paul G. Hoffman, Economic 
Cooperation Administrator, to investi- 
gate and analyze factors that should be 
considered in determining competitive 
prices on shipments of Middle East oil 
financed by ECA. 

The present pricing problem arises 
from the increasing quantities of oil 
which have become available in the Mid- 
dle East. The consultants will advise 
ECA with respect to current price levels 
in the light of the increased availability 
of oil. 


ECA Policy on Marine Insurance 
Clarified 


The text of a letter by Paul G. Hoff- 
man, Administrator of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration, to Senator 
Pat McCarran, chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Foreign Economic Coop- 
eration, concerning the agency’s policy 
on marine insurance for ECA-financed 
shipments, was made public March 9: 


HONORABLE PAT MCCARRAN, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on 
Foreign Economic Cooperation, 
Congress of the United States. 


DEAR SENATOR McCarran: Thank you for 
your letter of March 2 concerning ECA pol- 
icy on marine insurance and asking for an 
expression of my views on the subject. 

Last September we announced that ECA 
would not supply dollars to purchase marine 
insurance. This was based upon our view 
that the size of the ECA program made it 
possible to operate on the basis of self- 
insurance and that the expenditure of ECA 
dollars for insurance premiums was not an 
economical use of funds. Recently, follow- 
ing the hearing before the Joint Committee 
on Foreign Economic Cooperation, we have 
conferred with representatives of the marine 
insurance industry. They emphasized the 
point that the existing policy had an indirect 
effect of placing American insurance com- 
panies in an unfavorable competitive posi- 
tion which can be briefly described as 
follows: 

Although from the over-all point of view 
of ECA the large size of the program might 
make self-insurance practicable, the indi- 
vidual importer in the foreign country may 
wish to insure his particular interest in an 
individual ECA-financed cargo. Under the 
previous policy, ECA dollars were not avail- 
able for this purpose, and in many cases the 
importers’ own government was unable, or 
unwilling as a matter of policy in the hus- 
banding of scarce dollars, to furnish dollars 
for insurance premiums. The result was that 
the importer could insure only for local cur- 
rency. This tended to throw to foreign in- 


surance companies the business of insuring 
ECA financed cargoes. 

We examined carefully this argument of 
the American insurance companies, and we 
reviewed with their representatives the prac- 
tical implications in terms of dollars and 
cents of the ECA marine insurance policy. 
As you have noted, it developed that the 
amount of insurance premiums involved was 
relatively minor in amount. I therefore felt 
it proper, despite the strong reasons in favor 
of self-insurance, to alter our decision of last 
September and to permit ECA dollars to be 
used to pay for marine insurance in the same 
way as for other goods and services. This 
decision is the one announced on Febru- 
ary 23. 

By this decision ECA has informed each 
foreign government that, in permitting its 
importers to carry dollar insurance, it need 
not deplete its own dollar reserves. I wish 
to emphasize that the effect of this new pol- 
icy is to place American insurance companies 
in precisely the same position as other Amer- 
ican exporters of goods and services now 
being paid from ECA funds. 

I do not think that ECA should go further 
than this nor taat ECA should require insur- 
ance with American companies on a specified 
percentage of cargoes or any similar formula. 
I would be most unwilling by administrative 
action to single out American insurance in- 
terests from other American suppliers of 
goods and services and place them in a pre- 
ferred class. ECA should see to it that its 
policies do not result in unjust discrimina- 
tion against particular classes of suppliers, 
and particularly in such discrimination as 
against American suppliers generally. I be- 
lieve that the February 23 decision on marine 
insurance meets these standards and is a 
proper one. 

Sincerely yours, 
PauL G. HOFFMAN, 
Administrator. 


Italy Gets Another Loan 


Signing of a supplementary agree- 
ment with the Republic of Italy covering 
an additional loan to Italy of $17,000,000 
was announced March 8 by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration and the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington. 

This amount brings to $67,000,000 the 
total loan assistance to Italy under the 
European Recovery Program during the 
first year of ECA operations. The pre- 
vious loan to Italy was $50,000,000. 

Terms and conditions of the additional 
loan are the same as those for the pre- 
vious loan. 


Additional Loan Made to Ireland 
Signing of a supplementary agree- 
ment with the Government of Ireland 
covering an additional loan to Ireland of 
$29,000,000 was announced in Washing- 
(Continued on p. 45) 
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Turkey in Market 
for Poplar Logs 


The Turkish General Direction of 
Monopolies has expressed interest in re- 
ceiving price quotations from American 
firms on poplar (cottonwood, aspen) logs, 
to be used in manufacturing matches. 
Copies of general specifications are avail- 
able on request from the Commercia! In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

No date for receipt of bids is specified, 
and the Monopoly ‘(a Government agency 
holding a monopoly for the manufacture 
of matches, among other commodities) 
indicates that it is ready at any time to 
accept quotations. 

While no dollars have been allocated 
for the importation of these logs, the 
Monopoly believes they will be made 
available, provided prices and quality of 
logs offered are favorable. 

Quotations should be addressed to the 
Turkish General Direction of Monopolies 
(Tekel Genel Miidiirligti), Kabata, Is- 
tanbul, Turkey. 


Ecuador Invites 
Capital Investments 


United States firms wishing to estab- 
lish new enterprises abroad may find op- 
portunities for investment in the alcohol 
and tobacco industries of Ecuador. In 
an effort to reactivate these two indas- 
tries, the Government of Ecuador has re- 
cently decided to abolish its monopolies, 
and plans to promote the manufacture 
of liqueurs, lotions, varnishes, perfumes, 
and other products from Ecuadoran al- 
cohol, as well as the production of bet- 
ter-quality tobacco and cigarettes. 

In line with this program, the Gov- 
ernment invites capital investment in to- 
bacco cultivation and processing, as well 
as for the establishment of industries for 
the manufacture of alcohol byproducts. 

Interested parties may obtain further 
information from the Embassy of Ecua- 
dor, Washington, D. C., or any of the 
Ecuadoran Consulates in the United 
States; or by writing direct to the Min- 
isterio de Relaciones Exteriores, Quito, 
Ecuador. 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
and controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
before entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 
International Trade 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and may be 
obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- 


sories: 24, 41, 61, 74 


Machinery 
Agricultural —8, 15, 62 


Beltings: 41. Industrial—3, 8, 11, 22, 28, 41, 53, 60, 63 
Bones (Animal): 50, 67 Medical and Dental Equipment and Sup- 
Brassware: 4. plies: 14, 15, 39, 57, 63 

Bristles: 67. Metals and Related Products: 15, 16 29 


Building Materials 
Candles: 67 
Chemical Apparatus: 7 
Chemicals: 28, 44, 52, 63 
Chinaware and Enamelware 


14, 46, 63 40, 44, 56 
Notions: 41 
Novelties and Art Objects; 13, 35, 38, 41 
Office and Printing Equipment: 3, 13, 63 
15, 34, 40, 41, Optical Goods: 24, 39 

75. Photographic Equipment 
Clocks and Watches: 19, 24 39, 61 
Clothing and Accessories: 5, 13, 19, 35, 37, Pipes, Tubes and Fittings: 16, 17 

59. Polishes (Shoe): 73 
Cork: 43 Publications and Advertising: 9 
Cutlery: 15 Radios, Parts and Accessories: 10, 54 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals Railway Equipment and Materials: 15, 16 
Dyestuffs: 73. Refrigerating Equipment: 10, 66 
Electrical Equipment and Appliances: 10, Rubber Articles: 41, 59, 70 

13, 14, 54 Scientific and Measuring Instruments and 
Fats and Oils: 2, 30, 50, 58, 67 Equipment: 22, 25, 31, 48 
Floor Coverings: 33, 50 Smokers’ Supplies: 61 
Foodstuffs: 2, 13, 19, 35, 42, 44, 45, 50, 51, Sporting Goods: 41 

52, 63, 64, 67, 68 Technical Information and Neu 
Furniture: 19, 47. ments: 5, 8 
Gardening Equipment: 14, 41. Textiles: 2, 11, 12, 20, 24, 28, 36 
General Merchandise: 33. 70 
Glassware: 27, 28 Threads 
Hardware: 14, 19, 24, 28, 63 Tiles: 41. 
Household Furnishings and Articles: 13, Tools (Hand and Machine) 

15, 19, 37, 41, 63, 75 Toys: 13, 39, 40, 41. 
Jewelry and Gems: 6, 27 Umbrella Frames and Ribs: 38 
Laces: 1. Welding Equipment: 46 
Lamps (Fluorescent): 10. Wire: 21. 
Leather and Leather Goods: Wood and Wooden Articles: 32, 41, 67. 
Wool, Cotton and Yarn: 39, 50, 58, 59, 70 


and Supplies 


28, 49, 51. 


Develop- 
37, 39, 41, 
(Cotton): 18 
55, 60, 62, 65 


35, 41. 


26, 41, 58, 67 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 
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Bids Invited to 
print Bank Notes 


The Bolivian Banco Central recently 
announced that bids were being sought 
for the printing of bank notes. Inter- 
ested concerns should communicate with 
the Manager, Monetary Department, 
Banco Central de Bolivia, La Paz, Bolivia, 
for complete details. 

All bids must be received by 5 p. m., 
April 29, 1949, and should be sent to the 
above address. 


United Provinces, India, 
Needs Well Casing Pipes 


Quotations from American suppliers of 
casing pipes are desired by the United 
provinces Government, India, according 
to the American Embassy in New Delhi. 
Specifically, requirements are as follows: 

1. 5,000 rft. casing pipe 16’’ outside diam- 
eter and 15’’ inside diameter; flush jointed 
with square threads, according to BSS 879 

2. 10,000 rft. casing pipe 12%,’’ outside 
diameter and 7,,’’ thick, according to BSS 879 

3.1,200 rft. casing pipe 1034’’ outside 
diameter and thick, according to BSS 
879 

4. 2,500 rft. casing pipe 85,’’ outside diam- 
eter and 3,’’ thick, according to BSS 879 

5. 2,500 rft. casing pipe 19°’ outside diam- 
eter and 1,’ thick, according to BSS 879 

The casing pipes are to be used in the 
construction of tube wells. 

Interested parties are asked to furnish 
all pertinent information, including price 
and delivery date, to Pitam Chand Agra- 
wal, Chief Engineer, Irrigation Branch 
(Development), Public Works Depart- 
ment, Lucknow, United Provinces, India 


U.S. Technical Aid for 
Proposed Micanite Factory 


Technical and managerial participa- 
tion by an experienced American firm is 
invited by the Government of Bihar (In- 
dia) in connection with its plan to estab- 
lish a micanite factory 

It is understood that the Development 
Board of the Provincial Government is 
willing to provide a substantial amount 
of the capital required for the project, 
Which has been under consideration for 
ome time, in the event the requisite 
technical assistance is available from 
abroad. It is emphasized that, in addi- 
tion to technical advice, marketing and 
managerial know-how are also desired. 

For further information on this pro- 
posal, communications should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. K. R. Krishnaswami, 
Director of Industries, Government of 
Bihar, Secretariat, Patna, India. 


Ceylon Official to Study 
Cargo-Handling Methods 


Lt. Col. P. A. J. Hernu, chairman of 
the Port Commission of Colombo, Ceylon, 


March 28. 1949 


is expected to arrive in the United States 
about April 20 to study up-to-date cargo- 
handling methods in this country. 
Colonel Hernu’s visit is in connection 
with the Port’s plan to build alongside 
berthing facilities for loading and dis- 
charging cargo, as well as to purchase 
additional cargo-handling equipment. 
However, before placing orders for new 
equipment, or drawing up final specifica- 
tions for the internal design of the pro- 
posed piers, he wishes to inspect latest 
methods. 

Tentatively, Colonel Hernu’s itinerary 
includes Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Boston, Baltimore, and New 
York. Meanwhile, communications may 
be addressed to him c/o the Embassy of 
Ceylon, 2523 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C. 


Ecuador Seeks Bids on 
Hardware for Housing 


The Department of Commerce has just 
been advised that Ecuador’s Social Se- 
curity Agency invites bids covering the 
supply of best-quality hardware for 
house construction. A complete list of 
requirements (in Spanish) is available 
on request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Although the closing date of bids has 
been set for March 31, 1949, quotations 
received after that date may be con- 
sidered. Accordingly, it is suggested that 
interested United States firms cable 
their intentions (cable address: SEGU- 
ROSOCIAL, Quito). 

B:ds should be addressed to Caja del 
Seguro de EE. PP. y OO., Oficina Im- 
portaciones, 873 Calle Pichincha, Quito, 
Ecuador. 


U.S. Contractors May Bid 
on New Toronto Subway 


A call for bids on construction of the 
Toronto subway is soon to be issued, and 
it is understood that United States con- 
tractors will be invited to participate. 
Materials for the project are said to be 
already available. 

Interested contractors should com- 
municate with the Transportation Com- 
mission, City of Toronto, Canada, for 
details of bid date, bidding instructions, 
specifications, and other pertinent infor- 
mation. 


SCO to Sell 185 


Electric Transformers 


One hundred eighty-five electric cur- 
rent transformers are being offered for 
sale by the Swiss Compensation Office. 
These transformers—owned by Alfred 
Oehmig & Co., Hartha, Germany—are 


located at ELEMO, Elektromotoren S. A., 
Basel, Switzerland. 

Further information may be obtained, 
prior to April 19, 1949, by contacting the 
Swiss Compensation Office, Service for 
the Liquidation of German Assets, Tal- 
strasse 62, Zurich, Switzerland. 


Sewage Treatment Plant and 
Aqueduct for La Plata 


Public bids are invited by the Sanitary 
Works Office of the Province of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, for the construction of 
a sewage treatment plant and aqueduct 
for the City of La Plata. Bids are due 
May 11, 1949, and should be addressed to 
Ing. Domingo A. Basso, Director de la 
Direccion de Obras Sanitarias de la Pro- 
vincia de Buenos Aires, Calle 8, No. 56 y 
57 (Piso 1°), La Plata, Provincia de 
Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Interested firms may obtain compile.ve 
Plans and specifications by writing to 
Ing. Domingo A. Basso at the address 
given above. 


Modern Plants, Equipment 
for Israel’s Industries 


Contact with American manufacturers 
of internal conveyance and _ goods- 
handling equipment is sought by the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Palestine, 
according to the United States Mission 
in Tel Aviv, Israel. The Association states 
that Israel’s industries are anxious to 
modernize plants and equipment, and 
that its members wish to get in touch 
with reliable manufacturers in the 
United States. 

Accordingly, the Association requests 
full information on the following: 
Streamlining factory operations; improv- 
ing lay-out; developing simple, effective 
assembly lines; employment of overhead 
cranes, fork trucks, latest packaging and 
loading devices for a wide range of in- 
dustries, including citrus packing and 
processing, textile manufacture, oil-mill 
extraction and expression, chocolate and 
sweets manufacture, food processing, tool 
and die manufacture, chemical and phar- 
maceutical processing, plastics fabrica- 
tion; inventory assessment; and visible 
files. 

The Association is reported to be a re- 
sponsible, well-established organization 
of businessmen, whose membership is 
country-wide. 

Firms in a position to be of assistance 
to this group, with a view to possible fu- 
ture opportunities for trade, are invited 
to communicate with the Association at 
13 Montefiore Street, Tel Aviv, Israel. 


German-Owned Assets 
in Italy To Be Sold 


Sale of certain German-owned assets 
by the Agency of the Italian Government 
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has been authorized, according to infor- 
mation recently received from the Amer- 


ican Embassy in Rome. Brief details 
on each of the properties offered are as 
follows: 


1, S. A. Industria Colori Inchiostri (I. C.1.), 
Milan—manufactures and sells inks, printing 
ink, and all chemical products used by the 
paint and varnish industry; 1,980 shares at 
reserve price of 25,000 lire per share, or 
49,000,000 lire (approximately US$85,000) for 
all the shares. Bids must be submitted with- 
in a period of 90 days from February 1, 1949. 

2. S. A. Arturo Junghans, Venice—manu- 
factures watches and clocks; 4,000 shares at 
reserve price of 500,000,000 lire (approxi- 
mately US$870,000) for all the shares. Bids 
must be submitted within a period of 90 days 
from January 20, 1949. 

3. “CO-FA’”—Compagnia Farmaceutica S. 
A., Milan—manufactures pharmaceuticals, 
licensee of “Bayer” mark for Italy; 2,000 
shares at reserve price of 65,000 lire per share, 
or 130,000,000 lire (approximately US$226,000) 
for all the shares; sales contract will include 
“reservation clause’ regarding German- 
owned trade-marks, patents, etc., held by the 
company. Bids must be submitted within a 
period of 90 days from March 1, 1949. 


All bids must be submitted, within the 
periods specified above, to the Ministry of 
the Treasury, Ufficio Beni Alleati e Ne- 
mici, Rome, Italy. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Belgium—Alfred Vandamme (exporter), 
7 Sasplein, Bruges, is interested in obtaining 
outlets in the United States for hand-made 
laces (handkerchiefs, wedding veils, doilies, 
napkins), and brings samples with him. 
Scheduled to arrive during March, for an in- 
definite period. U.S. address: c/oS. Struyck, 
158-21 Twenty-eighth Avenue, Flushing, 
_ he a 

2. Cuba—aAurelio A. de Rojas (commission 
merchant), Aguiar 259 (P. O. Box 1354), Ha- 
bana, is interested in the following, direct 
from manufacturers and producers: lard and 
allied products, refined soybean oil, milk 
products, rice and wheat flour, canned fruits, 
beans, onions, potatoes, heavy and light plain 
and printed rayon and cotton piece goods. 
Scheduled to arrive March 27, via New York 
City, for a visit of 30 days. U.S. address: 
Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Hotel Buffalo, Wash- 
ington and Swan, Buffalo, N. Y.; Hotel Stev- 
ens, Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Il.; Hotel 
Jefferson, Locust and Twelfth Streets, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Hotel Roosevelt, 123 Baron Street, 
New Orleans, La. Itinerary: New York, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, St. Louis, and New Orleans. 

3. Ecuador—Gustavo Izurieta Obando, rep- 
resenting “El Comercio” (newspaper of 
Quito), Pichincha and Chile Streets, Casilla 
57, Quito, is interested in printing material, 
equipment, and machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive February 28, via Miami, for a visit of 3 
months. U.S. address: c/o Ecuadoran Con- 
sulate General, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and possibly Chicago. 

4. England—Auguste Bussche, 21 Grove 
Court, St. John’s Wood, London, N. W. 8, is 
interested in arranging for the importation 
into the United States of English brassware. 
Scheduled to arrive March 24, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Wm. H. Muller & Co., Inc., 122 East Forty- 
second Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

5. England—M. Cedar, representing A. & 
S. Cedar & Co., 50 Osnaburgh Street, London, 
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N. W. 1, is interested in exporting to the 
United States women’s and children’s cloth- 
ing; also, wishes to study American pro- 
duction methods. He is now in the United 
States until April 13. U.S. address: Barbi- 
zon-Plaza Hotel, 101 West Fifty-eighth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. England—C. E. Scott, Diamond House, 
37-38 Hatton Garden, London, E. C. 1, is in- 
terested in inexpensive real jewelry. Sched- 
uled to arrive March 23, via New York City, 
for a visit of 17 days. U.S. address: c/o 
American Express Co., 65 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

7. France—Gustave Louis Pingard, repre- 
senting Fabriques de Produits Chimiques de 
Thann et de Mulhouse, 45 Faubourg du Rhin, 
Thann (Haut-Rhin), is interested in pur- 
chasing chemical apparatus. Scheduled to 
arrive about March 8, via New York City, for 
a month’s visit. U. S. address: c/o Chemi- 
cal Construction Corp., Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Boston, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. Ireland—Tadgh Twomey, representing 
Irish Sugar Co. Ltd. (beet-sugar factory), 
Mallow, County Cork, is interested in con- 
tacting manufacturers of sugar-making 
equipment and agricultural machinery, and 
in visiting sugar factories and training 
schools to learn latest developments in the 
sugar industry. Scheduled to arrive March 
3, via New York City, for a visit of 7 weeks. 
U. S. address: c/o The Baughman Manufac- 
turing Co., Jerseyville, Ill. Itinerary: New 
York, Boston, Denver, Detroit, Jerseyville 
(Ill.), Los Angeles, and Ogden. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 21, 1949.) 

9. Israel—Mordechai Emsallem, represent- 
ing Paltax Publishers Ltd. (publisher of trade 
newspaper, commission merchant handling 
advertising sales promotion), 37 Harbour 
Street, Haifa, is interested in distribution in 
the United States of the trade paper, Israel 
Business Digest; also desires to solicit ad- 
vertising for the Digest. He is now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. U.S. 
address: Paramount Hotel, Forty-sixth 
Street and Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: Washington, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Chicago. 

10. Italy—Arturo Mancini, representing 
S. R. L. ITECO—Ital Trade Electrical Co., Via 
Pontaccio 19, Milan, is interested in pur- 
chasing and obtaining manufacturers’ agen- 
cies for electrical household refrigerators 
radio sets, parts and accessories, fluorescent 
lamps, and electrical domestic appliances, 
also, wishes to obtain technical information 
concerning the foregoing. Scheduled to ar- 
rive March 5, via New York City, for a 
month’s visit. U. S. address: Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Washington. 

11. Italy—Riccardo Redaelli, representing 
Fabbrica Velluti Peluches “Alfredo Redaelli”’ 
(importer, exporter, manufacturer), Rancio 
di Lecco, is interested in exporting velvet 
fabrics to the United States, and in purchas- 
ing machinery for the manufacture of such 
fabrics; also, wishes to visit velvet-manufac- 
turing plants to study organization and ma- 


chinery. Scheduled to arrive March 1, via 
New York City, for a month's visit. U. S. 
address: c/o G. A. Vedovi & Co., 15 East 


Twenty-sixth Street, New York 10, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and Norwich (Conn.). 

12. Lebanon—Mohamed Kawa, represent- 
ing Kawa Fréres, Rue Uruguay, Beirut, is 


interested in cotton piece goods and rem. 
nants, and silks. Scheduled to arrive March 
1, via New York City, for a visit of 6 months 
U. S. address: c/o Anwar Naoura, 129 West 


Forty-sixth Street, New York 19, y. Y 
Itinerary: New York. ; 
13. Sweden—E. A. Nordlund 


(Manufac. 
turer's representative, distributor), Spann 


malsgatan 15, Goteborg, wishes to obtain 
manufacturers’ agencies only for a few new 
lines; will consider any of the following: 
novelties and all kinds of toys, canned goods 
heusehold appliances (including electrical), 
men’s and women’s underwear, or Office 
equipment, He is now in the United States 
for about 2 months. U. S. address: e¢/p 
Commercial Section, Swedish Legation, 9947 
R Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Licensing Opportunities 


14. Australia—Ogden Industries Pty, Ltq 
(manufactures, wholesalers), Edwards Street, 
East Oakleigh, Victoria, is interested jp 
locating a suitable American industrial firm 
interested in extending its manufacturing 
activities to Australia, and wishes to discuss 
the possibility of establishing a joint enter. 
prise. Ogden Industries, a subsidiary of 
Noyes Bros., began as manufacturers of 
builders’ hardware and have extended into 
the production of electrical lines, masonry 
anchors, hypodermic syringes, and lawn 
mowers, Firm is interested in expanding its 
operations jointly with a United States firm 
along the lines suggested by this range of 
products. Also, the company states its will. 
ingness to enter into an agreement in which 
it would either supply 51 percent of the 
capital needed for the establishment of the 
selected industry, or undertake the produc- 
tion of the products on a royalty basis. 


-Import Opportunities 


15. Belgium—Louis Carion (importer, ex- 
porter, sales agent), 13 Rue des Poissonniers, 
Brussels, wishes to export and seeks agents 
for railway equipment and material such as 
rails, rolling stock and bolts; structural 
shapes, concrete reinforcing and other bars, 
carbon and electrical sheets and galvanized 
wire; agricultural machinery such as potato 
and beet-root lifters, sowing machines, re- 
volving and chain harrows, disk rollers and 
ploughs; woodworking and metalworking 
machinery; cutlery; surgical apparatus; and 
enameled household articles 

16. Belgium—Charles Gurdjian (importer, 
exporter), 40 Rue des Moissons, Brussels, 
wishes to export and seeks agents for struc- 
tural shapes and bars, carbon and stainless 
steel, electric furnace steel; zinc, lead and 
cadmium; locomotives, rails, wagons and 
carriers; Diesel engines, steel or iron tubes 
and pipes; bolts, nails, and rivets. 

17. England—Robert Cross & Co. (Read- 
ing) Ltd. (sole export concessionaries), 115 
London Road, Reading, Berks., desires to exX- 
port enamelled steel (‘‘Vitreflex’’) soil pipes, 
fittings, connections and rain-water goods. 
Catalog and price list is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 235, 
D. C 

18. France—Etablissements Agache—Soci- 
été Anonyme de Perenchies (spinners), 38 
Boulevard Carnot, Lille, Nord, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agent for cotton threads 
(glazed) in packages of 8 cones of 250 grams 
each, suitable for binding and machine 
embossing. 

19. France—Société Anonyme Parls- 
France-Exportation (export subsidiary of 
Paris-France, a large chain of small depart- 
ment stores), 137, Boulevard Voltaire, Paris, 
desires to export varying qualities of de- 
partment-store merchandise such as cloth- 
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n furniture, clocks, hardware, household 
oeielts, and conserved foods. 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


Pe rdnce- Société a Responsabilité Limi- 
tée V. Biebuyck (manufacturer, wholesaler), 
37-39 Rue du Vieux Faubourg, Lille, Nord, 
nas available for export pure linen, cotton 
and linen, and cotton textiles for awnings, 
tailoring, and dresses. . 

21. Germany—J. G. Dahmen & Co., Hag- 
ener Landstrasse 73, Iserlohn i. Westf. (Brit- 
ish Zone), wishes to export non-ferrous metal 
wire and metal brush wire, also desires to 
contact manufacturers of technical brushes 
and wire netting 

92, Germany—Erwin Eckerberg, 42, Zie- 
thenstrasse, Hamburg-Wandsbek, wishes to 
contact United States importers of German 
goods, especially machinery and scientific 
instruments. 

93. Germany—lIndustrie- und Wirtschafts- 
Dienst G. m. b. H., Keplerstrasse 23, Frank- 
furt am Main, offers to supply information 
on German regulations, competitive condi- 
tions, trade lists, market observations, cus- 
toms, and other services to foreign exporters 
and importers 

24. Germany-——Herbert O. F. Knoke & Co., 
Chilehaus B., Hamburg 1, desires to export 
tertiles, small hardware, optical goods, 
watches, automotive and bicycle parts and 
accessories. 

25. Germany—Alfred Kube, Nochen-Gum- 
mersbach ‘Rhld. (British Zone), offers to ex- 
port single pole voltage measuring instru- 
ments and voltage- and line-testers from 100 
to 500 volts 

26. Germany—Johann Scheuring, Markt- 
platz 9, Offenbach am Main, Hessen (U. 8S. 
Zone), offers to export all kinds of novelty 
locks and ornaments (leather and imitation 
leather) for albums, portfolios, and books. 
Photographs are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Germany—Wittiger & Scharsich, Koog- 
strasse 76 (24b) Brunsbuttelkoog (Holstein), 


(British Zone), wishes to export gablonz 
glass and jewelry 
28. Germany—Zietz & Jahn, Rathaus- 


markt 19, II (24a), Hamburg 1, desires to 
export hardware, machinery, glassware, tezr- 
tiles, chemicals and pharmaceuticals. 

29. India—Vedparkash Thapar & Sons 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), Hukum- 
chand House, 38 Netaji Subhas Road, Cal- 
cutta, states it has 100,000 tons of iron ore 
for export. The firm is mining the ore as 
raising contractors on its own account from 
colliery located Daltonganj (Bihar) 
Analysis of iron ore and price per ton f. o. b. 
Calcutta, will be furnished upon request 
to Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

30. Ireland—Patrick Sweeney & Son (gen- 
eral merchant, trawler owners, operators of 
shark fishery), Achill Sound, County Mayo, 
offer to export 7,000 to 10,000 imperial gallons 
of “Basking” shark liver oil, International 
grade. Samples available on application to 
foreign firm, and bulk may be examined by 
nominee. Firm would appreciate receiving 
information regarding any special drum 
markings which may be required, data re- 
garding any rules or regulations governing 
imports of Basking shark liver oil. 

31. Italy—Rolando Marini (traveling agent, 
purchaser of raw wool and hides), Via M. 
Paglia 10, Salerno, wishes to sell a table for 
grading hides to the American leather in- 
dustry. Mr. Marini furnishes the following 
information regarding his invention: “My 
table of comparison for the subdivision in 
four grades of skins of sheep, kid, colt and 
calf cured both with tanning and chrome, 
is of great commercial and industrial utility 
as it gives the cost by weight of sale, which 


neat 


March 28, 1949 


is obtained by calculating the cost of work- 
ing with the percentage of other expenses, 
and the price by area which is the actual 
price of sale. With this result one stand- 
ardizes the thickness of each choice. One 
can obtain dozens weighing 2, 3, 4, 5 kilo- 
grams, and the application of the table is 
a guaranty of the uniformity of the gage 
of the various qualities. The use of the 
table is a very simple matter; with ordinary 
automatic scales and a worker and helper, 
it is possible to grade at least 120 skins per 
hour.” 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

32. Japan—Asahigawa Foreign Trade As- 
sociation, Asahigawa Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry Building, Asahigawa, on be- 
half of its members, offers to export veneer 
chests (collapsible), with or without metal 
fittings and metal linings. 

33. Japan—Export Matting K. K. (Export 
Matting Mfg. Corp., Japan), Hayashima, 
Okayama, desires to export to the United 
States rugs, mats and mattings; also general 
merchandise. 

34. Japan—Kinshi Industrial Art Co., Ltd., 
Magarikawa-mura, Nishimatsuura-gun, Saga- 
Pref., desires to export high-class chinaware 
especially Kakiemon ware, also standard 
Arita chinaware. 

35. Japan—Mitsumori 
porters, exporters, manufacturers’ agents), 
c/o Hideki Ozutsumi, 210, Hongocho 3 
Chome, Central Ward, Yokohama, wishes to 
export cultured pearl necklaces and loose 
beads (not simulated), ivory carvings, hand- 
knit, wool baby bonnets, sacques and bootees 
(separately or in sets), machine-knit woolen 
gloves for women and children, and frozen 
swordfish in fillet. 

36. Japan—Naigai Orimono Co., Ltd. (ex- 
porters, importers), No. 58, Miyazaki-Cho, 
Nishi-Ku, Yokohama, offers to export various 
kinds of Japanese silk and rayon piece goods. 

37. Japan—The Ohta Industry Co., Ltd. 
(importer, exporter), No. 7, Okeyamachi, 
Takamatsu, Shikoku, wishes to export silk 
stockings; men’s hosiery; cotton sheets and 
towels; silk, cotton and rayon piece goods. 

38. Japan—Sanko Shoji & Co., Ltd. (im- 
porters, exporters, manufacturers’ represent- 
atives), 2 Chome, Kitanakamichicho, Higa- 
shinariku, Osaka, desires to export glass ball 
ornaments and glass beads, umbrella frames 
and ribs. 

39. Japan—V. B. Sheth & Co. (exporters, 
importers), P. O. Box No. 408, Tokyo, offers 
to export piece goods, various kinds of yarns, 
binoculars and cameras, toys, fountain pens, 
and medical instruments. 

40. Japan—Sinyo Trading Co., Ltd., Mit- 
subishi Naka Nigo Building, No. 6, 3-Chome, 
Marunouchi Chiyoda-Ku, Tokyo, desires to 
export toy grand ptanos, enamelware and 
cast-iron goods. 

41. Japan—Z. C. I. (Zenyo Corporation o1 
Commerce & Industry), No. 12, 1-Chome, 
Kyaba-Cho, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port aluminum ware, beltings, bicycles and 
accessories, chinaware, Christmas decora- 
tions, household goods, gardening tools, 
leather goods, needles, pearls and jewelry, 
rubber goods, sewing machines and parts, 
sporting goods, textiles, tiles, toys ana 
wooden articles. 

42. Mexico—Apicultores del Sureste, S. A. 
(exporter, wholesaler, packer of honey), 
Calle 63 Num. 451, Apartado Postal 288, 
Merida, Yucatan, wishes to export bee honey 
light amber and amber). Firm desires to 
contact cigarette manufacturers, bakeries, 
confectioners, importers and exporters of 
this product. Firm states it possesses a 
plant for the processing and packing of 
honey as required by the U. S. Pure Food 
and Drug Administration. Packing is made 
in wax-coated iron drums of 661.38 pounds 


Trading Co. (im- 


(300 kilograms), containing 55 gallons net. 
Firm will furnish samples upon request. 

43. Morocco—Antonio Maya Vasquez (pro- 
ducer), 3 Rue du Général Girodon, Rabat, 
desires to export male cork (virgin) of first 
or second quality. Stocks of cork immedi- 
ately available amount to 300 tons of first- 
quality and an additional 700 tons available 
within 90 days after placing of a firm order. 
In addition, 500 to 600 tons of second-quality 
cork could be obtained from 5 to 6 months 
after placing of a firm order. Mr Vasquez 
states that if he were in receipt of firm 
orders at the time of the next cork auction 
which takes place in September and October 
1949, he would be able to deliver in 1950 from 
2,000 to 4,000 tons of first-quality cork and 
perhaps one-third as much of second-quality 
cork. 

44. Peru—Miguel Pons S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler, agent), Jiron Camana No. 592, 
Lima, offers to export Peruvian metals and 
minerals, barbasco, caspi milk for the man- 
ufacture of chicle, coca leaves, fish in various 
forms, canned liver and fish. 

45. Portuguese West Africa—Alianca Ex- 
portadora Euro-Africana, Lda. (importer, ex: 
porter, wholesaler), P. O. Box 196, Lobito, 
Angola, offers to export canned tuna fish, and 
other food products. 

46. Sweden—Specialmaskiner AB (im- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant, 
agent), Surbrunnsgat 6, Gothenburg, wishes 
to export welding equipment; also porous 
wallboard plates, length 6-14 feet, width 4 
feet, thicknesses 4% inch and %»¢ inch. One 
sample of wallboard and one catalog on 
welding equipment is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. Correspondence addressed to the De- 
partment should specify item desired. 

47. Sweden—Svenska Handels- & Hant- 
verkskompaniet (manufacturer and whole- 
saler), Postgatan 4, Nassjo, desires to export 
standard-quality easy chairs and rocking 
chairs. Firm states it has 1,000 or more 
chairs available for export each month. 
Illustrated leaflet and price list is obtainable 
upon request to Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

48. Switzerland—Ernst Christen (manufac- 
turer), desires to export and seeks agent for 
precision apparatus for the graphic trade 
such as aligning instrument for printing 
structures, combined type and block tester, 
and precision mounting instrument for 
blocks. Further description of commodities 
offered is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

49. Switzerland—E. Kern, Pharmacy (man- 
ufacturer), Niederurnen, Canton Glarus, 
wishes to export Kernosan herb tablets. The 
preparations are tested by the Swiss Federal 
Health Department. Descriptive literature is 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

50. Syria—Edward Daniels & Co. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Nayyal Street, Aleppo, 
wishes to export washed and unwashed wool, 
raw and ginned cotton, olive oil, soap, dried 
fruits, spices, carpets, and animal bones. 

51. Union of South Africa—The Clanwil- 
liam Co-Operative Tea Co. Limited (sellers 
of a standardized quality tea in bulk), P. O. 
Box 8, Clanwilliam, C. P., offers to export 
rooibosch (red-bush) tea, black and vaal tea, 
cultivated in mountainous areas. The fol- 
lowing quantities are available: 252,000 
pounds, rooibosch; 6,000 pounds, vaal tea; 
19,000 pounds, black tea. Samples available 
at Society’s cost. 


(Continued on p. 46) 
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Belgium 


Economic Conditions 
DEVELOPMENTS DURING JANUARY 1949 


The outstanding event in Belgium’s 
economic affairs during January was an 
official announcement that strong meas- 
ures to combat unemployment would be 
taken and that a certain amount of gov- 
ernmental guidance in contrast to com- 
plete freedom of action as heretofore 
could be expected, according to an air- 
gram dated February 14 from the United 
States Embassy at Brussels. At the same 
time, there was widespread discussion of 
the means of solving the nation’s dollar 
deficit. Although no official declaration 
has been made, the growing difficulty of 
importers being granted import licenses 
for certain nonessential but useful lines 
of United States consumer goods indi- 
cated that the Government was taking 
steps to effect a reduction in this deficit. 


FINANCE 


The principal financial development 
was the successful flotation of the Sec- 
ond Reconstruction Loan of 3,500,000,- 
000 francs repayable in 14 years, with an 
interest rate of 2 percent for the first 9 
years, and 5 percent for the remainder. 
During the first 9 years the loan includes 
a lottery feature from which prizes rang- 
ing from 500,000 francs to 5,000,000 
francs are to be distributed. The pro- 
ceeds of the loan will be turned over 
to the autonomous War Damage Fund 
for use in paying war-damage claims 
for the repair and replacement of prop- 
erty damaged or destroyed during hostili- 
ties. 

The gold holdings of the National Bank 
of Belgium showed a slight tendency to 
increase during January, after a period 
of some 2 months of almost continual 
decline. Such decline aggregated slightly 
more than 1,000,000,000 francs. 

The press forecasts an increased budget 
deficit for 1949. This is related to present 
unemployment in Belgium which is ex- 
pected to cause tax receipts to fall below 
estimates and which may lead to further 
deficit-financed public-works projects. 
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INDUSTRY 


The 
published by the Agence Economique et 
Financiere, was 125.4 for January as 
compared with 124.5 for December 1948 
and 122 for January 1948 (1936- 
38=—100). 

The estimated coal production for 
January showed a slight improvement 
over December. Increased local coal 
production has led to a sharp decline in 
coal imports, with none arriving from 
the United States during the month. 

Steel production reached a record and 
postwar high, being 144.8 percent of the 
1936-38 average, in contrast to 140.5 per- 
cent in December and 120.5 percent in 
January 1948. Fabricated metal pro- 
duction, however, showed a slight decline. 
Textiles and cement which had shown 
a sharp falling off in the fourth quarter 
of 1948 manifested encouraging improve- 
ment and electricity production reached 
a postwar high of 760,000,000 kilowatt 
hours in contrast to 750,000,000 kilowatt 
hours in December and 703,000,000 in 
January 1948. 


index for industrial production, 


FOREIGN 


Foreign trade of the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union for January 1949 
showed a seasonal decrease in both im- 
ports and exports and a decrease in the 
deficit of exports over imports. 

On January 21, 1949, an additional list 
of products to be exchanged between the 
Economic Union and the three Western 
Zones of Germany was agreed upon. The 
need arose chiefly out of the economic 
fusion of the French Zone with the Bi- 
zonal Area. This additional list contem- 
Plates a value of approximately $72,000.- 
000 for exports from the Economic Union 
during the period ending June 30, 1949. 
and some $32,000,000 for imports into the 
Union. Negotiations for new or supple- 
mentary trade agreements were under 
way during January with Portugal, Swit- 
zerland, Japan, India, and Pakistan. 


TRADE 


AGRICULTURE AND Foop 


January was marked by increased egg 
production and pig marketings, result- 
ing in a sharp drop in the price of these 
products. This more than offset the in- 
creased sugar prices resulting from the 






abandonment of the two-price system 
Despite low plantings, the Belgian 1943. 
49 sugar crop is 268,000 metric tons, jp | 
terms of raw sugar—more than sufficient 


for Belgian consumption. 


discontinued the purchase 


Belgium has 
Of United 


States corn, as Belgian private importers 
for technical reasons connected with the 
charter of the Commodity Credit Corpo. 
ration are unable to make their purchases 


from the CCC. 


In the case of wheat, the | 


Government has decided to purchase no | 
more in the United States after the firs, 
quarter in 1949, unless ECA regulations 
which require that 25 percent be obtaineg 


as flour, are waived or rescinded. 


After increasing slightly in December 


1948, the 
resumed 


retail price 


the slow but steady 


index in January 
decline | 
which commenced in October 1948, after | 


a high-of 402.8 had been reached in Sep- 


tember (1936-38 100). 


The January in- 


dex was 393.4 percent which is still, how- 


ever, approximately 7 percent 
than January 1948. A slight 
drop in the price index 


higher 


further | 


is anticipated, 


owing to expected declines in food prices 


although these will be 
tent by an 


costs. 


Increase in 


offset to some ex- 
public-utility 


There was a further increase in unem- 


ployment, 


the number of completely and 


partially unemployed being about 254.000 


in January, 


December 1948 


Brazil 


as compared with 253,000 in 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DUTY-FREE ENTRY ACCORDED PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


Portland cement 


t 


at 


has been granted duty- 


he years 
promul- 


Rio de 


free entry into Brazil throughout 

1948-50, by Brazilian law No. 641, 

gated March 8, 1949, and retroactive to Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, according to 

ceived from the U. S. Embassy 

Janeiro. Shipments arriving 


of 1950 also will be 


after the end 
accorded duty-free entry 


if they will have left the foreign port of origin 


prior to the end of that year 


ther stipulates that such cement 


The 


law fur- 
entering 


duty-free is subject to price control and 0u- 


lines expenses which may be 
permissible margin of profit 


Since early in 1948 portland cement has 
under a cash 
deposit pending the enactment of the above 


been entering Brazil duty-free 


Foreign Commerce 


added and the 
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legislation; this is the reason for making the 
privilege retroactive. . 

{For announcement of permission given by 
the Brazilian Minister of Finance to import 
cement against cash deposit, see ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 3, 1948.] 


British Guiana 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT-LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 
MODIFIED 


According to information received from 
the American Consulate in Georgetown, an 
order issued by the British Guiana Control- 
jer of Supplies under date of February 5, 
1949, cancels the order published in the Offi- 
cial Gazette of August 7, 1948, and the 
amendments thereto, and provides for the 
granting of the following open general li- 
censes under the Imports and Exports (Con- 
trol) Order, 1942 

(1) Bona-fide unsolicited gifts, provided 
the f. o. b. value thereof does not exceed the 
equivalent ol $25 local currency (British 
Guiana dollar equals about 84 cents U. S 
currency.) 

(2) Passengers’ bona-fide baggage, stores, 
and household effects, provided that the value 
of any such goods liable to Customs duty 
does not exceed $25 local currency 

(3) Patterns and samples of no commer- 
cial value 

(4) Goods imported from the United King- 
dom and British colonies which have been 
produced or manufactured in the United 
Kingdom or colonies and are eligible for 
entry under the British Preferential Tariff 
in accordance with the Preferential Tariff 
Order, No. 2, 1933, with certain specific ex- 
ceptions mentioned in the announcement on 
which ‘mport licensing requirements are in 
effect 

|For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY Of August 21, 1948.} 


Chile 


\IRGRAM FROM Los. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated March 10, 1949) 

February was a summer vacation and 
pre-election season during which Chile’s 
smaller enterprises closed and larger 
ones worked with reduced staffs. Money 
was tight, and complaints were numer- 
ous that lack of credit was hampering 
business. The drop in retail trade was 
In excess of the usual seasonal decline, 
with trade in expensive lines especially 
affected. 

On two occasions the Minister of Fi- 
nance pointed out that the Government 
Was not restricting credit, although seek- 
Ing to avoid its abuse for nonproductive 
purposes. The Central Bank issued a 
Statement defending its policies, point- 
ing out the dangers of unregulated credit 
€Xpansion and alleging that the majority 
of complaints emanated from those who 
had diverted their working capital to 
the purchase of real estate and to other 
operations foreign to their normal busi- 
hess. The Bank mentioned, also, that 
Inactive seasonal Treasury demand de- 
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Mississippi Valley World Trade Conference Meets at New Orleans, 
April 21-22, With Slogan “World Prosperity Through Free 
Trade” 


Many vitally important subjects will be discussed at the Mississippi Valley 
World Trade Conference, to be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La.., 
April 21 and 22, in a year which, as the sponsors note, will doubtless be of 
tremendous significance to every person interested in world commerce. Gen- 
eral topics that will engage the attention of those in attendance at the gather- 
ing are such questions as “Is This a Buyer’s Market in Export?”, “Increased 
Exports Through Import Buying,” and “Renewal of Reciprocal Trade 


Agreements. 


them.” 


“a few new wrinkles” are promised. 


reservations is April 9. 





For the fourth time, those who take part in this annual conference (which 
has achieved mounting prestige and influence) will be given the valued 
opportunity of reviewing together the past year’s varied experiences, of learn- 
ing how world traders are meeting their problems, and of ascertaining the 
most feasible ways of coping with manifold challenges. 

As in the past, the practical side of international trade will be stressed, with 
the accent on getting answers to specific problems through open-forum dis- 
cussions; therefore, all businessmen planning to attend are urged to “start 
lining up questions now so there will be a good string of them to present to 
the forum panels, which will be staffed with experts competent to answer 


Panel discussions will cover Export, Advertising and Merchandising, Trans- 
portation, Freight Forwarding, Import, and Foreign-Trade Zones. Speakers 
of national and international prominence are scheduled to make addresses. 

The management expresses its confident belief that this year’s Mississippi 
Valley World Trade Conference will be even better than the past ones—and 
Organizations that cooperate in sponsor- 
ing the conference are International House, the Foreign Trade Bureau of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce, the International Trade Mart, and 
the Board of Commissioners of the port of New Orleans. 

The invitation committee urges businessmen who contemplate attending 
this conference to contact, at once, the Export Managers’ Club of New Or- 
leans. P. O. Box 433, New Orleans 1, La. 
arrival (and route) and probable time of departure. 


“The Mississippi Valley Trades With the World!” is the thought pre- 
dominantly emphasized by those in charge of this coming Conference. 


giving name and address, time of 
Dead line for hotel 








posits with banks, which reached a rec- 
ord 2,743,000,000 pesos on December 31, 
1948, might have contributed to tight 
credit conditions. 

The strong support of the administra- 
tion in the March 6 elections, and the 
defeat of the extreme left, was expected 
to have a favorable effect on business. 
The Santiago Stock Exchange reacted 
favorably, reversing the declining tend- 
ency that has characterized the past 
two years. However, the underlying 
trend towards a buyer’s market appears 
to be gaining in Chile, particularly in 
the textile industry. One of the prin- 
cipal metalworking plants reported hav- 
ing worked off most of its backlog; fish 
canneries reported a drop in exports, at- 
tributed to competition from other coun- 
tries; and small industries, accustomed 
to rely heavily on bank credit, suffered 
from the current tightness of money. 

Labor was quiet during the period un- 
der review. There was no strikes of sig- 
nificance with the exception of several 
hundred workers of a factory making 
roofing materials. An arbitral award 


gave Valparaiso stevedores a 22 percent 
wage increase, and demands of copper 
workers at Chuquicamata were taken 
under advisement. The activity of most 
labor leaders seemed to have been con- 
cerned with the Congressional elections. 
Late field and fruit crops were satis- 
factory, but the movement of commodi- 
ties from farms to market was handi- 
capped because the current credit 
stringency prevented shippers, packers, 
and processors from extending credits 
to producers to cover their customary 
harvesting expenses. In consequence 
many farmers had to dump their prod- 
ucts in order to meet their current ob- 
ligations, and prices were undoubtedly 
lower than they would have been under 
more orderly marketing conditions. 
Prospects for export markets for most 
agricultural products appeared good. 
United States buyers were reported inter- 
ested in fresh apples, pears, and grapes; 
and the United Kingdom, Sweden, and 
other dollar-short European countries 
were offering attractive prices in their 
own currencies for pulses and various 








other commodities. Hence a larger pro- 
portion of these exports are expected to 
be transacted on a nondollar basis this 
year. 

Price increases, to the consumer, on 
essential supplies such as cooking oil, 
rice, sugar, soap, salt, and candles were 
authorized by the Chilean Office of Price 
and Supply Control in order to compen- 
sate for higher railroad freight rates and 
higher taxes decreed for 1949, as well as 
whatever change in basic cost prices 
may develop. 


During the second half of February. 


the National Foreign Trade Council ap- 
proved the barter of Chilean commodi- 
ties in amounts totaling 5,500,000 Belgian 
francs, $69,300 and £4,300. The Council 
was said to be giving preference to such 
imports as wood pulp, rubber, refrac- 
tories, and sporting goods from coun- 
tries which were willing to take other- 
than-dollar currency. 

Negotiation of the proposed commer- 
cial agreement with the Allied Occupa- 
tion Zone, Western Germany (Bizonia) 
were carried on by the Chilean Foreign 
Office, but a definite agreement had not 
been reached. A new branch of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council was opened 
in Concepcion, Chile’s fourth largest city, 
to facilitate foreign-trade operations in 
that area. 

The civil aviation situation continued 
unsettled. A Government investigation 
of the administrative practices of the 
Linea Aérea Nacional was continued. 
Operations of the Peruvian International 
Airways came to a stop on February 20, 
leaving Chile with only one airline from 
Peru. A decree was promulgated grant- 
ing Chile’s small tourist airline LIPA- 
SUR, and other Chilean airlines, the 
same customs and tax exemptions, as are 
enjoyed by the Linea Aérea Nacional. 
An air agreement between the latter 
service and the Bolivian Linea Aérea 
Boliviana was reached on February 25, 
1949, to integrate the air services of the 
two countries. 

The Instituto de Economia Agricola is 
reported to have received from Denmark 
offers of equipment for the cold-storage 
plant at Talcahuano. 

A United States organization is inves- 
tigating the possibility of establishing a 
plant for the manufacture of agricultural 
implements and tractor parts near the 
steel mill under construction at Huachi- 
pato. 

The second unit of the Sauzal hydro- 
electric plant, expected to go into opera- 
tion in April, should alleviate the power 
shortage in Santiago. 

The free dollar market has been weak, 
seasonal factors and tight monetary con- 
ditions being influencing factors. Chile 
signed an agreement with Argentina on 
February 25 postponing to July 31, 1950, 
payment of approximately 80,000,000 Ar- 
gentine pesos owed for purchases of 
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wheat and vegetable oil during 1946 and 
1947. Outstanding obligations are 
meanwhile to be reduced with proceeds 
of blocked Chilean assets in Argentina, 
provided the owners of these assets 
choose to reconvert them to Chilean 
pesos. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER EXTENSION OF COMMERCIAL 
AGREEMENT WITH ECUADOR 


A further extension of the Chilean-Ecua- 
doran Commercial Agreement of April 7, 1936, 
for an additional period of 30 days dating 
from February 19, 1949, has been announced 
in El Comercio, according to a dispatch of 
February 24, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy in Quito, Ecuador. The press an- 
nouncement states that the Ministries of 
Foreign Affairs, Economy, and the Treasury 
of the two countries are currently in joint 
consultation over the consideration of the 
long-pending project for revision of the com- 
mercial agreement. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 10, 1949, for previous announcements of 
extensions of this commercial agreement, and 
Commerce Reports of May 16, 1936, for an 
announcement of the terms of the original 
agreement. | 


GENEVA AGREEMENT MADE EFFECTIVE 
PROVISIONALLY 


The Government of Chile, on February 14, 
1949, signed the Protocol of Provisional Ap- 
plication of the General Agreement in Tariffs 
and Trade concluded at Geneva on October 
30, 1947, thus putting into effect, as of March 
16, 1949, its schedule of concession of the 
General Agreement (Schedule VII), accord- 
ing to a Press Release (No. 135) dated March 
9, 1949, issued by the Department of State. 
The United States duty concessions of pri- 
mary interest to Chile also became effective 
on the same date. To the extent provided 
for in the Protocol, the general provisions of 
the Geneva Agreement, as amended, also be- 
came operative between the United States 
and Chile as of March 16, 1949 

|See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, for a special article on the New 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and 
the issue of April 17, 1948, for another special 
article on the United States and Chilean 
Tariff Concessions at Geneva. | 

The complete list of the Chilean schedule 
of tariff concessions of the Geneva Agree- 
ment, showing both the preagreement and 
the agreement rates of duty, has been pub- 
lished as Report No. 3, dated March 1948, 
“Schedule of Concessions granted by Chile in 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Concluded at Geneva, October 30, 1947,” in 
the series, Reports on Geneva Tariff Conces- 
sions (Supplement to International Refer- 
ence Service). The report can be purchased 
for 10 cents from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C., or through 
any of the Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce. 

[FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 
21, 1949, carried an announcement of the 
ratification by the Chilean Congress of the 
Protocol of Provisional Application of the 
Geneva Agreement.] 





Dollar expenditures for machinery by 
Jamaica, B. W. I., in 1948 amounted to 
$1,681,000, compared with $2,029,000 in 
1947. 


China 


Exchange and Finance 


RULES GOVERNING THE ENTRY OF Foretgy 
CURRENCY NOTES INTO CHINA 

In connection with Chinese Government 
regulations governing, inter alia, the ex. 
change of foreign currency notes brought 
from abroad (see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy. 
October 2, 1948, page 21), instructions haye 
been issued to the Shanghai Customs Service 
that foreign currencies for which no ex. 
change rates have been established may be 
permitted entry after examination by the 
Customs. (United States dollars may now 
be brought in up to the amount of $500) 
The present order, issued as Shanghaj Cus. 
toms Notification No. 277, dated February 
23, 1949, further provides that visitors who 
register and deposit foreign currency notes 
with the Customs authorities will be given 
certificates entitling them to the amount of 
such notes called for in the certificates upon 
their departure from China (In this re. 
spect, however, the order does not stipulate 
any time limit relative to the individual's 
stay in China.) 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 
(Dated March 8, 1949) 


Retail sales, other than of foods and 
drugs, registered a seasonal decline in 
Cuba during February. The decline was 
estimated at 15 to 25 percent below sales 
in January. February credit-account 
collections were somewhat spotty. Some 
sources reported that they were slightly 
more than during the first 2 months of 
1948, and other contended they were off. 

The Cuban automobile market during 
the last month or two has rapidly 
changed from a to a buyer's 
market. In addition, the introduction 
of several new models has necessitated a 
liquidation process for sizable stocks of 
the older ones. Although the official re- 
tail prices have not been changed, it has 
been possible to purchase several makes 
of automobiles recently at greatly re- 
duced prices. Tire sales also are reported 
to be off about 50 percent during the 
past few weeks. January importations 
of new radios and refrigerators were 
about half as large as in December 1948. 

Near the end of February drug im- 
porters were encouraged by an assurance 
from the Ministry of Commerce that the 
inflexible price controls on drugs and 
pharmaceuticals, which were threaten- 
ing the elimination of numerous im- 
ported products from the Cuban mar- 
ket, would be abolished and that 4 
system would be reestablished to permit 
retail prices to be marked up a reason- 
able percentage on landed costs. 


seller’s 


1QOn November 11, 1948, the Government 
legalized the possession of foreign currency 
notes but prohibited their circulation as 4 
medium of exchange. 
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Industrial production declined further 
in February, nearly all plants producing 
textiles, footwear, metal containers, and 
tires operating at less than 50 percent 
of capacity. Soft-drink and beer pro- 
duction, however, was only slightly under 
the high level of the corresponding 
month of the preceding year. Paint out- 
put was UP, reportedly because of the 
continued high rate of private building 
and because of the addition of new prod- 
ucts. Cuba’s largest textile mill in- 
creased operations slightly because of the 
increased seasonal demand for piece 
goods, but the industry as a whole again 
stressed its demands for Government 
protection. Manganese mining was 
more active as a result of the renewed 
demand for the Cuban mineral; mining 
operations in general and petroleum 
exploratory work were continuous. 

Moving-picture-theater receipts re- 
portedly dropped more than 30 percent 
in the city of Habana and were some 50 
percent lower in the interior as com- 
pared with receipts in February 1948. 

Regular budgetary revenues during the 
month totaled $17,000,000 as compared 
with $18,200,000 in January 1949 and 
$23,300,000 in February of the preceding 
year. Aggregate revenues for the first 
2 months of 1949 amounted to $35,200,- 
000, whereas those for the like period cf 
1948 reached $44,300,000. 

Labor opposition to the proposed estab- 
lishment of a new ferry line for the 
transportation of passengers and auto- 
mobiles between Habana and Key West 
has been manifested in recent declara- 
tions of port labor leaders, who have 
announced their determination to pre- 
vent the establishment of such a service. 
At the same time, however, labor is evi- 
dencing growing concern over prospects 
of a decline in employment and wages as 
the pace of business activity continues to 
slow down 

Representatives of labor and of indus- 
try are members of a Commission of 
Social Guarantees which has been set up 
by the Cuban Government for the pur- 
pose of promoting labor-management 
agreements which will presumably stim- 
ulate new capital investments. ‘Peace 
talks” between rival groups within the 
Confederation of Cuban Workers (CTC) 
are still continuing with a view to assur- 
ing the unity of all anti-Communist 
forces in the Sixth Congress of the CTC 
Scheduled for April. 

In February an_ unusually 
drought, continuing since January, left 
pastures usually brown and sparse. Ex- 
tensive areas have received no rain since 
late November. 


severe 


Field crops, notably to- 
bacco and winter plantings of cane, have 
suffered severely. The drought has cut 
the current (1948-49) tobacco crop to an 
estimated maximum of 60,000,000 pounds. 
A crop of this size would be about 
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4,000,000 pounds less than the Govern- 
ment decreed size, but about the same 
size as last year’s Government restricted 
crop. 

The sugar-grinding season was in full 
swing throughout the months, nearly all 
mills being in action. Disputes on the 
production front quieted down, and by 
the middle of the month 1,100,000 short 
tons of sugar and 47,000,000 gallons of 
blackstrap molasses had been produced. 
The drought, combined with strong dry 
winds in some areas, reduced the weight 
of cane but increased its content of sugar 
percentage wise. A marked drop in the 
world price of sugar early in the month 
induced the Government on February 10 
to promulgate a long-delayed decree fix- 
ing the size of the 1949 sugar crop admin- 
istratively at 5,000,000 long Spanish tons, 
and tentatively setting aside 800,000 for 
the world market outside the United 
States. Mill owners were concerned that 
the decree might cause Cuban sugar to 
accumulate while other exporting coun- 
tries were selling their sugar. Late inthe 
month, world prices sharply increased 
which was attributed in some quarters to 
the Cuban Government’s action in re- 
stricting Cuba’s “free world quota.” 
Early in March, the decree was modified 
by reducing the “free export quota” to 
600,000 long Spanish tons. 

As pasture conditions deteriorated 
rapidly during the month, cattlemen at- 
tempted to market substantial numbers 
of cattle. This action weakened beef 
prices at shipping and slaughtering cen- 
ters but continued the plentiful supply 
of fresh meat in urban areas. Average 
cattle weights were down 7 to 10 percent 
from the December level; and cattlemen 
fear that if spring rains do not come 
earlier than usual this year, losses in 
animal weights and/or deaths may be 
heavy. Some deaths already have been 
reported in Pinar del Rio. 

Milk production also fell as the drought 
continued. In eastern and central Cuba, 
processing plants during the month were 
again forced to reduce their operations, 
and large-scale importations of United 
States canned milk continued. Supplies 
of fresh milk for Habana’s population 
were sufficient, but the quantity from 
the surrounding milk shed ordinarily 
used for processing was far below usual 
seasonal levels. 

The Cuban fat-and-oil shortage, which 
has existed since 1942, ended suddenly in 
mid-February following United States 
decontrol of exports of these products. 
Importers made heavy purchasers, sup- 
plies began to approach normalcy, and 
prices fell to competitive levels based on 
the Chicago market plus costs. 

Despite the continued warm, dry 
weather, fresh winter vegetable crops, 
especially late tomatoes, remained in 
good condition. Total vegetable exports 


in February were two-thirds larger than 
in February 1948. The white-potato crop 
planted this winter reportedly is much 
larger than was expected earlier. Retail 
potato prices in February dropped to 6 
cents a pound. 

Harvesting of the current Cuban rice 
crop is tapering off. As supplies in the 
island remained adequate, purchases of 
foreign rice were relatively small. Flour 
importers during the month generally 
purchased to cover only their short-term 
needs, as they regard present prices as 
uncertain. 

Continuing its drive to reduce the cost 
of basic foodstuffs, the Ministry of Com- 
merce early in the month fixed the ceil- 
ing price of black beans to consumers at 
15 cents per Spanish pound. The Cuban 
Government in February authorized the 
duty-free importation of 304,290 pounds 
avoirdupois of cacao beans. This was 
partly because growers and merchants 
have been holding out for higher prices 
than manufacturers wanted to pay. 

Bank credit in coffee-producing areas 
of Oriente contracted greatly in Febru- 
ary following the failure of several coffee 
merchants and roasters. Following these 
failures, wholesale sales of coffee in 
Oriente have been mostly on a cash basis 
and were consequently restricted to ur- 
gently needed lots. Although prices to 
roasters in February for the pivotal cor- 
riente grade were higher than the official 
maximum of $25 per quintal, they are 
expected to decline if the credit situation 
does not change. 


Czechoslovakia 


Economic Conditions 


DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


Industrial production (excluding food- 
stuffs) during January, the first month 
of the Five-Year Plan, reached 101.8 
percent of planned output, according to 
official figures. Monthly production tar- 
gets were slightly exceeded in the power, 
textiles and clothing, and chemicals in- 
dustries. 

Mining and metalworking industries 
were within 1 percent of their targets. 
Major industry groups which failed to 
achieve their planned outputs were glass, 
paper, timber, and woodworking—pro- 
duction in these industries varied from 
93 to 97 percent of target levels. 

Revenues for 1948, totaling 50,173,000,- 
000 crowns, exceeded budget estimates by 
12.4 percent and were 4 percent higher 
than during 1947, according to official 
announcement. Receipts not included in 
the budget but earmarked for price regu- 
lation and monetary reform amounted to 
an additional 7,957,000,000 crowns. (1 
crown= $0.0201.) 
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The 1949 budget, passed on February 
2, forecasts a favorable balance for the 
first time since the war, with income 
estimated at 89,320,351,000 crowns and 
expenditures at 89,277,720,000 crowns. 
The major changes made in banking, 
taxation, and financial controls of na- 
tionalized industry are apparent in the 
budget. National defense expenditures 
will be 15 percent higher than in 1948 
and general Government expenses about 
20 percent higher, because of assumption 
of additional functions by the State. The 
Minister of Finance estimated that 28 
percent of the budget would go for in- 
vestments; 29 percent for social welfare, 
health, and culture; 19 percent for na- 
tional defense, police, justice, and diplo- 
matic service; and 32 percent for inter- 
est and amortization of national debt. 

It Was announced that savings deposits 
had increased to 32,787,000,000 crowns 
by the end of 1948, as compared with 27,- 
466,000,000 in the preceding year. Bank- 
ing officials stated that savings deposits 
continued to increase during January. 

Coincident with the establishment of 
the two-price system, which is aimed at 
curbing inflation, banknotes in circula- 
tion decreased from 72,000,000,000 crowns 
at the beginning of the year to 69,700,- 
000,000 crowns on February 7. Govern- 
ment officials have stated that “several” 
hundred million crowns worth of goods 
have been purchased on the free market, 
but details have not been published. Ef- 
fective February 14, rationed foodstuffs, 
including coffee, tea, sugar, rice, and 
candy also are sold on the free market 
at uncontrolled prices. 

The trade-and-payments agreement 
with Sweden was extended to January 
21, 1950; the total volume of the new 
quotas slightly exceeds that of 1948. 
However, Swedish iron-ore shipments for 
1949 were reduced to 885,000 tons from 
1,135,000 tons in the previous quota. 
Other quotas remain essentially the 
same. No results from the Belgrade and 
Sofia trade talks have been announced, 
although it is reported that the Yugo- 
slav-Czechoslovak turn-over in trade 
during 1949 will be considerably below 
1947 and 1948. 

An additional protocol to the 1949 quo- 
tas of the Soviet trade agreement pro- 
vides for additional shipments of Soviet 
raw materials (mainly nonferrous metals, 
iron ore, and textile and chemical prime 
needs) in exchange for Czechoslovak 
consumer goods. It appears that the 
Soviet share of Czechoslovak import 
trade is to be increased from 16 percent 
in 1948 to at least 25 percent in 1949. 

Exports to the United States declined 
to $1,437,843 during January according 
to declared consular invoices. The de- 
crease occurred in shipments of textiles, 
hops, imitation stones, and jewelry. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL NATIONALIZED FOREIGN TRAD- 
ING COMPANIES AUTHORIZED 


A number of new state-monopoly com- 
panies for foreign trade recently have begun 
operations in Czechoslovakia, as announced 
in the Czechoslovak Economic Bulletin of 
January 13, 1949. The commodities to be 
handled and the names of the companies 
are as follows: 

Leather and rubber raw materials and fin- 
ished products—Exico, Ltd., 21, Washing- 
tonova, Prague II. 

Ores, metals, and metal alloys—Metalimex, 
Ltd., 11 Politickych veznu, Prague II. 

Improved steel and products thereof 
Poldi, Ltd., 55, Jana Opletala, Prague II. 

Colonial products, mineral water, and bev- 
erages of all kinds—Centrokomise, Ltd., 5, Na 
Florenci, Prague II. 

School and office requisites, including raw 
materials therefor—Koh-i-noor, L. & C. 
Hardtmuth, Ltd., 1, V Jame, Prague II. 

Smallwares, fancy goods, trimmings, and 
materials therefor—Koh-i-noor, Ltd., 24, 
Hybernska, Prague II. 

Metallurgical products, except high-qual- 


ity steel and products thereof—Ferromet, 
Ltd., 87, Jana Opletala, Prague II. 
Sugar—Cukrex, Ltd., 23, Jana Opletala, 


Prague II. 

Metal and engineering products, including 
raw materials—Kovo, Ltd., 29, Jungmannova, 
Prague II. 

Malt and malt products, except pharma- 
ceutical preparations—-Czechoslovak Malt- 
ings, Ltd., 7, Trojanova, Prague II. 


Timber and woodworking products, in- 
cluding raw materials—Ligna, Ltd. 41, 
Vodickova, Prague II 

Magnesite—The Slovak Magnesite Works, 


9, U. Pujcovny, Prague II 


Sclid fuels and graphite—-Czechoslovak 
Mines, 7, Lazarska 7, Prague II 

Tobacco and tobacco products—Czecho- 
slovak Tobacco Monopoly, 9, Slezska, 


Prague II. 

|For previous announcements see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 2, 1948, and 
February 21, 1949.| 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Sac.s: Import LICENSING 
INSTITUTED 


EMPTY 


Empty sacks imported into the Dominican 
Republic have been made subject to import 
licensing by decree No. 5617 of January 29, 
1949, according to a report from the United 
States Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo. The rea- 
son given for this action is to ensure equita- 
ble distribution at fair prices 


Ecuador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated March 7, 1949) 


During February the Ecuadoran econ- 
omy was preoccupied principally with 
the spectacular drop in the price of 
cacao—from approximately 350 sucres 
per quintal (101.4 pounds) at the end of 


1948 to a low of 170 sucres per quinta) 


on February 21. The downward trend 
was halted near the end of the month 
and there was a slight recovery, tending 
to stabilize the price at about 200 sucres 
per quintal. The situation affects a large 
sector of the country’s economy and has 
given rise to discussion of the problems 
concerning cacao. If the export Price 
remains at approximately 200 sucres per 
quintal in 1949, it has been estimate 
that Ecuador would receive from $6,000. 
000 to $8,000,000 less ‘or approximately 
25 percent less) for the same amount of 
-acao as was exported in 1948. However, 
the harvest in 1949 is expected to be 
larger by perhaps 30 percent, and about 
40,000 quintals from the 1948 harvest are 
expected to remain in the warehouses. 

The Minister of Economy announced 
on February 17 that the system of De- 
velopment Banks ‘Bancos de Fomento) 
had been authorized to advance cacao 
producers 75 percent on the market price 
of the product in warehouses, for 3 
months at 5 percent interest; that the 
Monetary Board (Junta Monetaria) and 
the Central Bank will rediscount simi- 
lar transactions presented by the system 
of Provincial Banks for a period of 9 
months at 2 percent interest; and that 
the Development Banks are authorized 
to export cacao as intermediaries for 
small producers and cooperatives. A 
proposal for raising the official exchange 
rate for selling dollars by agriculturailists 
is also under consideration by the Mone- 
tary Board. 

The usual constriction of 
commerce was partially responsible for 
a continued drop in the free-market 
value of the dollar. Torrential rains have 
been interrupting transportation and 
causing considerable diminution of re- 
tail trade, especially in Guayaquil. Im- 
porters, anticipating price decreases in 
the United States, have been holding 
back from placing large orders. These 
factors, together with the supply of dol- 
lars obtained by the special exchange 
privileges of the banana export trade, 
have served to decrease the demand for 
the dollar so that it fell during the 
month from 17.30 sucres per dollar to 
16.80 sucres. Credit is not greatly re- 
stricted; even though the money is avail- 
able, the banks have been proceeding 
cautiously. 

The unusually heavy rains make the 
the prospects very good for harvests of 
rice, cotton, palma-real nuts, coffee, 
cacao, and bananas. It has been esti- 
mated that the 1949 rice crop will reach 
at least 2,000,000 quintals. Although the 
rains are in general beneficial to the 
crops and to certain water-deficient 
areas such as the Santa Elena Peninsula, 
where the dam at Punta Carnera has 
water for the first time since its con- 
struction in 1947, high waters have been 
endangering the Daule 
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River and great damage has been done 
to transportation lines. Washouts re- 
ported on the Guayaquil-Daule-Quevedo 
road and the Santo Domingo-Quininde 
road, have been serious enough to re- 
quire major repairs. Railroad service in 
the coastal Province of El Oro has been 
reported completely interrupted, and the 
mountain city of Cuenca has been with- 
out railroad freight service for 2 weeks, 
with consequent serious shortages of 
food and gasoline. Other railroad-traf- 
fic interruptions have occurred on the 
Guayaquil-Quito and the Guayaquil-Sa- 
linas lines. Serious problems have been 
encountered in nearly all coastal areas 
because roads have become almost im- 
passable, making it difficult to market 
agricultural products for domestic use 
and for export; this is especially true 
in regard to bananas, which must be put 
under refrigeration as soon as possible 
after cutting. 

It has been officially announced that 
at the end of 1948 Ecuador had a favor- 
able foreign-trade balance of US$299,- 
000. Total exports for 1948 were valued 
at US$48,540,000 as against imports of 
US$48,241,000. 


Exchange and Finance 


New ANNUAL TAX TO CREATE REVENUE FOR 
HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION IN ORIENTE 
REGION 


A legislative decree of November 6, 1948, 
published in the Registro Oficial, December 
29, and effective as of January 1, 1949, has 
established a new annual tax, proceeds of 
which are to be used for highway construc- 
tion in the Oriente region of Ecuador, ac- 
cording to a report of February 17, from the 
United States Consulate General in Guay- 
aquil 

This degree establishes an “Oriente Identi- 
fication Certificate’ (Cédula Orientalista) 
which must be obtained annually before 
March 31 by all inhabitants of Ecuador over 
18 years of age with the exception of: (1) 
native Indians of the Oriente; (2) inhabit- 
ants of the Galapagos Islands; (3) paupers; 
and (4) persons arriving in Ecuador after 
June 30 of any year, for which year they 
will be exempt from the tax. Persons enter- 
ing the country between March 31 and June 
30 must obtain the certificate within 30 days 
of arrival in Ecuador. At the time the cer- 
tificate is obtained, the corresponding annual 
tax must be paid, based on a sliding scale 
ranging from 1 sucre through 10 sucres and 
depending upon the monthly income or 
amount of property owned by the person 
In the event a person may be entitled to pay 
the tax at more than one rate, according 
to whether it is based on property owned or 
on income, the base to be taken is that 
which yields the higher tax 


France 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW REGULATIONS ON IMPORT LICENSING 


The French system of import licensing and 
of “prior authorizations” to import, as estab- 
lished by notices to importers published in 
the French Journal Officiel of February 18, 
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1945, April 13 and November 13, 1946 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 11, June 
22, September 21, 1946, and January 25, 1947), 
has been modified by a notice to importers 
and French Exchange Office Notice No. 365 
published in the French Journal Officiel and 
effective on January 1, 1949, according to a 
report of January 19, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy, Paris. 

The basic provisions of the new system are 
as follows: 

1. The validity period of ordinary (form 
AC) import licenses is established at 4 
months for imports from European countries 
and 6 months for imports from extra-Euro- 
pean countries; 

2. The validity of such licenses cannot be 
extended, but, on the other hand, the licenses 
remain valid after the expiration of the 6- 
month period when the goods actually have 
been shipped directly to France before the 
expiration of the period of validity. 

3. Certain categories of equipment goods 
may be imported, under certain conditions, 
under “prior authorizations” to import. 

The period of validity of “prior authoriza- 
tions” is dependent upon the maturity date 
of the commercial contract involved. 

4. The period of validity of forward ex- 
change contracts entered into in connection 
with imports under ordinary license (AC) is 
limited to the period of the license’s validity. 
In the case of imports made under “prior 
authorization,’ the forward exchange Con- 
tract may be renewed at the end of 6 months, 
but at the rate of exchange in effect on the 
renewal date. 

The issuance of import licenses by the 
French Government has included the right 
to enter into a forward exchange contract 
with the Exchange Stabilization Fund cov- 
ered by an exchange-rate guaranty. The 
practice previous to the present notice in- 
cluded the right to renew the import license 
and the exchange-rate guaranty as well. A 
note from the Secretary General of the 
French Interministerial Committee for Ques- 
tions of European Economic Cooperation con- 
tains statements to the effect that as a result 
of this procedure the Exchange Stabilization 
Fund sustained losses, that the accumulation 
of unfilled import licenses under trade and 
payments agreements caused administrative 
inconvenience and prevented the most effec- 
tive utilization of available exchange, and 
that it, therefore, seemed desirable to modify 
the procedure, particularly under the pres- 
ent system of fluctuating exchange rates and 
the uncertainty of forward exchange re- 
sources. 

The text of the remainder of Notice No. 365 
follows: 

Title I 
ForM AC IMporT LICENSES 


I. Goods Subject to Form AC Import License. 
1. Form AC import licenses as a general 
rule must be made out for all classes of goods; 
2. No change is made in the system pres- 
ently in effect for the making out and the 
issuance of form AC import licenses. 

Forms should be made out in six copies and 
the goods should be named according to the 
specifications provided for in the customs 
tariff with mention of their class numbers 
and subclass numbers as they appear in such 
tariff 


II. Validity of Form AC Import Licenses. 

1. The validity period of form AC import 
licenses is established, respectively, at 4 
months or 6 months, beginning on the day 
after the date of their issue by the French 
Exchange Office, according as it concerns im- 
ports coming from European or extra-Euro- 
pean countries; 

2. Form AC import licenses issued from the 
date of publication of the present notice may 
in no case be removed or extended; 


3. However, form AC licenses pertaining 
to goods shipped directly to France before 
the expiration of the validity period of the 
license remain valid. The shipping date of 
the goods must be proved under the condi- 
tions provided for in article 11 of the customs 
regulations. 


III. Methods for Using Form AC Import 
Licenses. 

1. Importation of goods. 

Form AC import licenses still valid permit, 
as regards the customs administration, the 
entry of the corresponding goods into France. 

2. Financial settlement of imports. 

Form AC import licenses likewise permit 
their title-holders to effect any exchange or 
bank operations pursuant to Notice No. 202 
of the French Exchange Office published in 
the French Journal Officiel of September 25, 
1947 (procedure for payments between the 
frane zone and foreign countries), and par- 
ticularly to effect forward purchase of the 
exchange necessary to pay for the imports. 

Forward contracts are signed and apply 
under the following conditions: 

(a) Forward contracts are signed on the 
basis of rates in effect on the day of their 
signing; 

(6) The maturity of forward contracts may 
in no case be posterior to the expiration of 
the validity period of the import licenses by 
virtue of which they were signed. 

Consequently, if the goods have not been 
imported or shipped on the date of expira- 
tion of the validity period of the license, the 
bank in which the forward contract was 
signed must immediately terminate it. If 
the forward contract has been taken up, the 
foreign exchange must be returned at latest 
within 1 month after the expiration of the 
validity of the license, pursuant to Notice No. 
203 of the Exchange Office published in the 
Journal Officiel of September 25, 1947 (return 
to Exchange Office of exchange delivered to 
importers and not utilized). 

(c) If the goods have actually been im- 
ported or shipped before the expiration of 
the validity period of the license and, solely to 
the extent that the goods are expressly pay: 
able after importation, the forward contract 
may be extended, without change in rate, ac- 
count being taken of the terms of the com- 
mercial contract and of time for transporta- 
tion. In any case, such new period may not 
exceed 3 months from the date of the clearing 
of the goods through customs. 

To benefit by this measure, the importer 
must send a request for extension to the bank 
of payment (‘bank domiciliaire’), before 
expiration of the forward exchange contract. 
Extension is granted under the following 
conditions: 

If, at the time of making the request, th 
goods have been imported, the extension is 
justified by submitting the blue copy of the 
license duly processed by customs, and the 
commercial contract confirming that the 
goods are payable after importation; 

If, at the time of making the request, the 
goods have not been imported but have been 
shipped directly to France, the extension is 
justified and calculated upon sight of the 
waybill or bill of lading. 


IV. Special Provisions Applicable to Bank 
Operations of Self-Financing. 

The provisions of paragraphs I, II, and 
III (1) of the present Title are applicable to 
imports effected according to the procedure 
of bank self-financing. 

On the other hand, no change is made, 
until further notice, in provisions in effect 
concerning the signing of forward exchange 
contracts pertaining to imports effected ac- 
cording to this procedure. 
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Title II 
EXCEPTIONAL SYSTEM 
ISSUANCE OF PRIOR AUTHORIZATIONS 


I. Goods Which May Be Subject to Prior 
Authorization. 


Only equipment goods listed under class 
numbers and subclass numbers of the cus- 
toms tariff appearing on a list which will be 
published in the Journal Officiel, in the form 
of a supplement to the present notice, may 
be grounds for the issuance of a prior au- 
thorization. 


II. Methods of Issuing Prior Authorizations 
to Import. 


1. The applicant is in possession of a com- 
mercial contract. 

If the importer is in a position to submit a 
commercial contract, he deposits at the 
French Exchange Office an application for 
“prior authorization,” drawn up in four 
copies (three white and one blue) on Form 
AC, each stamped at the top “Prior Au- 
thorization.”” This application must include, 
as enclosure, the commercial contract made 
between the importer and his foreign sup- 
plier. 

One of the white copies of the prior au- 
thorization is intended for the bank of pay- 
ment, and the other two for the French 
Exchange Office. The blue copy is for the 
importer. 

2. The applicant is not in possession of a 
commercial contract— 

If the importer is not in a position to 
submit a commercial contract, he submits to 
the Exchange Office an application for open- 
ing of credit made out in three copies on 
form DOC. (See notice to importers pub- 
lished in French Journal Officiel of November 
13, 1946.) 

The authorization for opening of credit, 
bearing a reference number, does not permit 
any bank or customs operation. Its validity 
period is limited to 3 months beginning on 
the day following the date of its issue. If, 
before expiration of this period, the importer 
is in possession of a commercial contract, 
he submits to the Exchange Office, within the 
limit of the credit previously opened, an 
application for “prior authorization’”’ made 
out in four copies on form AC bearing at the 
top of the form the words: “Prior authoriza- 
tion following the opening of Credit No. - 

To this application must be attached the 
contract made between the importer and his 
foreign supplier. 

If, at the expiration of the period of va- 
lidity, the importer has not been able to 
submit to the Exchange Office a definite ap- 
plication for “prior authorization” together 
with a commercial contract, or if such ap- 
plication is not approved, the authorization 
for the opening of credit is void. 

3. Wording of the commercial contracts. 

Commercial contracts submitted to the 
Exchange Office for the purpose of obtaining 
a “prior authorization” must state the 
methods of payment and particularly the 
maturity dates of the payments to be made 
by the importer. 


III. Period of Validity of “Prior Authoriza- 
tions” to Import. 

1. The normal period of validity of “prior 
authorizations” to import is established by 
the French Exchange Office, depending upon 
the delivery time provided for in the com- 
mercial contract made between the importer 
and his foreign supplier. 

2. “Prior authorizations” may, if the case 
so requires, be the subject of successive ex- 
tensions for a new period equal, each time, 
to 6 months. 

This measure does not constitute a right 
for the holder of the authorization. 
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The application for extension is trans- 
mitted to the French Exchange Office by the 
bank of payment at the latest within the 
month following the date of cancellation of 
the “prior authorization,’ together with a 
note explaining the reasons why delivery 
cannot be effected within the required time. 
The correspondence of the foreign supplier 
justifying this delay must be attached to 
this note. 

The extension follows from a special en- 
dorsement by the Exchange Office of the four 
copies of the original “prior authorization.” 


IV. Methods of Utilization of “Prior Author- 
izations” to Import. 


1. Importation of goods. 

“Prior authorizations” are without value 
as regards the customs. In order to effect 
the importation, the importer should apply 
to the Exchange Office for definitive licenses 
made out on form AC to be imputed against 
“prior authorizations.” 

The definitive import license is in princi- 
ple automatically issued by the Exchange 
Office to the extent that it recognizes that 
the license conforms to the currently valid 
“prior authorization.” 

It is stipulated that the definitive import 
license is without issuance of foreign ex- 
change. 

2. Financial settlement 
tion. 

The unexpired “prior authorizations” to 
import, whether they be in the course of 
normal validity or duly extended, permit 
their titleholders to effect all exchange or 
bank operations in conformance with Notice 
No. 202 of the Exchange Office. 

The importer, furnished with such author- 
ization, may in particular, buy immediately 
for cash the exchange necessary to make the 
advance payment on the order stipulated in 
the commercial contract, which contract 
must be presented to the bank of payment. 

Under the following conditions, the im- 
porter may likewise make a forward purchase 
of all or part of the foreign exchange pro- 
vided for in the commercial contracts 

(a) The forward contracts are signed on 
the basis of the rate in effect on the day of 
their signature; 

(b) They may not be signed for a longer 
period than 6 months. During this time, 
the foreign exchange may be collected only 
for payment of the sums which have ac- 
tually become due according to the terms 
of the commercial contract and to the stage 
of manufacture reached. Upon expiration 
of this period the forward contract becomes 
void. The exporter has the option of sign- 
ing a new forward contract for another pe- 
riod of 6 months, but on the basis of the 
rates in effect on the day of the signing 
of the new contract; 

(c) If the importation has not been ef- 
fected, the foreign exchange actually col- 
lected must be returned at latest 1 month 
after expiration of the “prior authorization” 
or 1 month at latest after expiration of the 
period of validity of the last import (form 
AC) license issued on the basis of “prior 
authorization,’ pursuant to Notice No. 203 
of the Exchange Office; 

(d) In case of price revision pertaining 
to the payment for goods imported under 
a “prior authorization,” the supplementary 
sum corresponding to the increase in price 
of the goods, duly authorized by the Ex- 
change Office, which must be paid to the 
foreign supplier, may necessitate the sign- 
ing of a forward exchange contract based 
on the rate in effect on the day of signing 
the new forward contract, and valid, under 
the conditions stipulated above, for the re- 
mainder of the period of validity of the prior 
authorization. 


for the importa- 


Title III 


PROVISIONS APPLICABLE TO PAYMENT For Iy. 
PORTATIONS EFFECTED ON SIGHT OF 4y 
IMPORT AUTHORIZATION 


Payment for importations of goods which 
benefit by an exemption from the genera) 
import prohibition is effected on sight of an 
import authorization declaration (D. A. 1). 

The period of validity of import author. 
ization declarations is established, respec. 
tively, at 4 or 6 months, beginning on the 
day following the date of their delivery by 
the Exchange Office, according as the im. 
ports come from European or extra-Euro. 
pean countries. 

Pursuant to Notice No. 202 of the Ey. 
change Office, such authorizations bearing 
the visa of the French Exchange Office take 
the place of licenses and, consequently, per- 
mit their title-holders to effect forward pur. 
chases of the foreign exchange necessary to 
pay for the importation ; 

It is stipulated that forward contracts per- 
taining to such operations are signed and 
apply under the conditions laid down in Title 
I, paragraph III (2), of the present notice 


Title 1V 
TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS 


I. System Applicable to “Prior Agreements” 
Granted Before the Date of the Present 
Notice. 

No change is made in the system defined 
by the notices to importers published in the 
Journal Officiel of February 18, 1946, and of 
November 13, 1946 (see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLy of April 7, 1945, and January 25, 
1947), applicable to ‘prior agreements” (“ac- 
cords préalables’’) for importation granted 
before the date of publication of the present 
Notice No. 365 


II Renewal of Form AC Import Licenses Is- 
sued Before the Publication Date of the 
Present Notice 

All form AC import licenses issued prior 
to the publication of the present Notice No. 
365 may benefit from the provisions contained 
in Title I, section II (3) 

Furthermore, import licenses which have 
not yet given rise to renewal may be the 
subject of an application for renewal under 
the conditions contained in the notice to 
importers published in the Journal Officiel 
of April 13, 1946, to the extent that the 
licenses expire before April 1, 1949, and that 
the applications for renewal are submitted 
within the regulation period of 1 month after 
the expiration date of the license. No re- 
newal will be granted for licenses expiring 
as of April 1, 1949, on. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE 


The notice to importers, text of which is 
published above, makes radical reforms in 
the system formerly in effect for issuance 
of import licenses and of “prior agreement” 
for importation. The essential purpose of 
these reforms is to spare the Exchange Stabi- 
lization Fund an accumulation of long-term 
commitments at a fixed rate 

After cessation of hostilities it had ap- 
peared necessary to encourage, at any price, 
such imports as were of essential importance 
to the Nation and to cover the total exchange 
risks by a very small commission. The 
periods for executing import contracts were, 
in fact, dictated by the general shortage of 
goods and the abnormally long delays in pro- 
duction and transportation. 

The situation has since changed. Supply 
tends to adjust itself to demand, and the 
time required for production and transpor- 
tation has noticeably diminished. In these 
new conditions, the maintenance in integral 
form of the former regulations relative to 
the issuance of import licenses and of “prior 
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agreements” (“accords préalables”) and rela- 
tive to the forward sale of foreign exchange 
would constitute an excessive privilege in 
favor of importers and, while imposing 
charges upon the public Treasury, would 
risk not always assuring an equivalent bene- 
ft to the consumer. Furthermore, it would 
be contrary to the policy of the French 
Government which aims to progressively 
eliminate subsidies Therefore, a revision 
of these regulations has appeared essential. 

Importers are urged henceforth, in their 
own interest as well as in the interest of 
the national economy, to try to effect pro- 
posed imports within a short time, as other- 
wise the authorizations which they shall have 
obtained will become automatically void 
(common law administration: AC license), 
or they will cease to assure the holders the 
penefit of a uniformly guaranteed exchange 
rate (exceptional administration: prior au- 
thorization ). 

The application of the new system, by 
avoiding an accumulation of long-term com- 
mitments on the part of the Exchange Stabi- 
lization Fund, will facilitate the regular ex- 
ecution of commercial agreements. 

It is to be clearly understood that no 
change is made in the rights acquired by 
importers prior to the date of publication 
of the above notice 


Tourists Must DECLARE ALL ARTICLES OF 
VALUE AND FUNDS 


The French customs officials are strictly 
enforcing customs regulations on articles 
and funds carried into France as passengers’ 
baggage, according to an airgram of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1949, from the United States Em- 
bassy, Paris 

All new articles, even those intended for 
personal use, should be declared, as should all 
other articles of value, such as nylons, radios, 
typewriters, cameras, and photographic mate- 
rial, whether new or used. Customs duty 
is sometimes levied when an article is de- 
clared, but failure to declare entails a heavy 
fine and possible confiscation of the article 

Funds in tourists’ possession on arrival 
are again being noted in passports. All 
moneys and negotiable instruments (such as 
checks, letters of credit, stocks and bonds) 
must be declared in full upon entering 
France 

{Information on customs regulations on 
articles and funds carried in baggage is 
available from the European Branch, OIT, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, 
25, D. C., or from the Department's Field 
Offices. | 


Freneh Indochina 


Exchange and Finance 


COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS BETWEEN INDO- 
CHINA AND JAPAN LIABLE TO SPECIAL 
CONTROLS 


Commercial operations between Indochina 
and Japan, transacted in United States dol- 
lars in accordance with the Franco-Japanese 
financial agreement of July 7, 1948, are not 
only subject to the same regulations which 
apply to Indochinese commercial trans- 
actions with other foreign countries, but 
are also liable to special controls applicable 
only to transfers of funds to or from Japan, 
incorporated in special regulations issued by 
the Indochinese Exchange Office on December 
14, 1948. According to the American Con- 
Sulate General at Saigon, the new regula- 
tions require Indochinese importers to in- 
Struct their financial correspondents (bank- 
ing establishments) to deposit Indochinese 
Piasters in the Bank of Indochina in amounts 
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equal to the value of the United States dol- 
lars which are to be transferred to Japan. 
Moreover, the stipulation must also be made 
that the corresponding dollar deposit is to 
be credited to SCAP in a special Indochinese- 
Japanese account at the branch of the Bank 
of Indochina in Tokyo. 

On the other hand, Indochinese exporters 
will receive, through the intermediary of the 
bank handling their commercial transaction, 
Indochinese piasters in a sum equivalent to 
the exports invoiced to Japan in United 
States dollars. The pilaster equivalent is 
deposited in the exporter’s bank by the Bank 
of Indochina after negotiation of the trans- 
fer order received from SCAP by the branch 
of the Bank of Indochina in Tokyo. 

In both cases, the equivalent in Indo- 
chinese piasters is calculated, unless other- 
wise stipulated, as follows: 50 percent at the 
official United States dollar buying or selling 
rate, as the case may be, quoted by the Indo- 
chinese Exchange Office at the close of bus- 
iness of the preceding day, and the remain- 
ing 50 percent at the free-market rate of the 
United States dollar quoted on the Paris mar- 
ket the day prior to the deposit or the pay- 
ment. 

|For previous information on this subject 
see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, May 29, 1948, 
page 24. French Indochina—-Banking Facil- 
ities Established for Trade with Japan.]| 
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Africa 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT ALGIERS, ALGERIA 
(Dated March 3, 1949) 

The crop situation in Algeria appears 
to be generally satisfactory. A 3-day cold 
spell beginning February 5 caused some 
injury to potatoes and to citrus fruits, 
especially tangerines. The summer 
lemon crop appears to have been seri- 
ously damaged by frost, around Blida 
and Boufarik. 

Of interest to farmers and to Alge- 
rians generally was the arrival, on March 
1, of 30 track-laying tractors, the first 
important delivery of such material in 
connection with the European Recovery 
Program. Press reports covering it gave 
full credit to the United States for this 
economic aid. 

Wholesale prices of most agricultural 
products fell sharply in January and 
either have not recovered or have de- 
clined further. Dried figs are the most 
striking example. Exporters and condi- 
tioners who bought figs at high prices 
have been unwilling to part with them at 
a loss, and there is danger of deteriora- 
tion. 

Falling wholesale prices, with a few 


minor exceptions, have not yet been 
passed on to retail purchasers. here 


has been, however, increasing consumer 
resistance; stores are filled with mer- 
chandise, but goods are moving more 
slowly. The trend toward a buyer’s mar- 
ket seems firmly established. Another 
indication of an improved supply situa- 
tion is seen in the abolition of rationing, 
effective March 1, of soap, unsweetened 


condensed milk, powdered milk, and tea, 
as well as couscous, spaghetti, macaroni, 
and similar wheat products. Sugar will 
not be rationed after April 1. 

Although many products are sold with 
difficulty at present prices, a rise of about 
20 percent in electric and gas rates was 
being contemplated in February. 

As of February 7, the ad valorem 
manufacturing tax, formerly fixed at 4, 
8, and 12 percent, depending on the type 
of production, was changed to 5, 9, and 
12 percent, respectively. 

Little or no progress was made to solve 
the housing problem during February. 
The Algerian Assembly voted to prolong 
present commercial leases until January 
1, 1950, but no further action was taken 
with regard to noncommercial quarters. 
To permit fuller discussion and to pre- 
vent occupants from being evicted, a 
resolution was also passed permitting 
some 24,000 tenants, “if acting in good 
faith,” to remain in requisitioned lodg- 
ings until June 30, 1949. Requisitions 
were to have ended February 28. Spa- 
cious apartments have been rented to 
tenants of long standing for a few hun- 
dred francs a month, whereas newcom- 
ers have had utmost difficulty in finding 
suitable quarters at any price. 

There has been a noticeable return of 
confidence in Algeria as witnessed by the 
success of the new bond issue for the 
industrial and economic equipment of 
Algeria. These bonds, issued in denomi- 
nations of 10,000 and 100,000 francs ‘ap- 
proximately 318.6 francs=$1), have sev- 
eral attractive features. Both principal 
and interest are exempt from all taxes, 
present and future. The bonds at pres- 
ent yield 5-percent interest annually, but 
provisions have been made for increas- 
ing this rate if certain conditions are 
met before January 1, 1960. During the 
first week of the offering, subscriptions 
exceeded 1,500,000,000 francs. 


( yermany 


Economic Conditions 
DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BIZONAL AREA 


Production in and exports from the 
Bizonal Area continued upward during 
December. Later returns are not yet 
complete, but there are indications that 
the trend prevailed through January 
1949, according to reports of January 14 
and 28 by the Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


Grain collections from July 1 through 
December 31, 1948, totaled 1,322,000 tons, 
or 8 percent more than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. Nevertheless, 
most of the States failed to meet their 
quotas. Consequently, a plan was put 
into effect whereby States which do not 
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meet their grain-delivery quotas have 
deductions made in their allocations of 


imported grain. A total of 47,200 tons 
of imported grain is being withheld from 
the January grain allocations and placed 
in a central pool under Military Govern- 
ment control. 

In view of the serious meat situation, 
it was decided in the fall of 1948 to im- 
port animal fodder for the first time 
since the end of the war. Funds were 
set aside to purchase 280,000 tons of 
corn and 75,000 tons of fish meal for 
special feeding of 1,000,000 hogs in the 
Bizonal Area. Imported protein concen- 
trates, as well as milling offals of bread 
grains, are being allocated for feeding 
dairy cattle. 

An agreement of January 17 between 
the military authorities of the American, 
British, and French Zones provides for 
equalizing the food ration for the three 
Zones and for establishing a uniform ag- 
ricultural production policy. Fat, fish, 
and dried fruit were moved into the 
French Zone from the Bizone under this 
agreement, enabling the normal con- 
sumer’s ration in the three Western 
Zones to be equalized in January for the 
first time. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Coal production in December reached 
a postwar high of 8,098,200 metric tons, 
and the daily average production con- 
tinued upward during January. For the 
fourth quarter of 1948, loadings were 103 
percent of coal allocations. The Bizonal 
Area benefited from the cessation of coal 
shipments to the Soviet Zone. 

At the end of December, restrictions on 
use of electricity were still in effect for all 
States, the situation in Bavaria being the 
most critical. The coke-oven gas supply 
showed a marked improvement when 
milder weather set in, but this improve- 
ment was partly offset by a number of 
recent break-downs at coke-oven plants. 

Steel production in December also 
reached its postwar high of 612,270 metric 
tons but continued to increase in Janu- 
ary, when a record of 651,420 tons was 
established. January steel production 
was at a yearly rate of 7,800,000. De- 
cember smelter production included 5,700 
tons of electrolytic copper, 200 tons of 
aluminum, 6,000 tons of lead, and 6,200 
tons of zinc. 

Output of machinery and equipment 
continued steady during December with 
increases in most sections, especially in 
vehicles, electrical equipment, machin- 
ery, and optical goods. Passenger-car 
production reached 4,300 units, including 
2,300 Volkswagens; trucks up to 3 tons, 
3,600 units; motorcycles, 2,500 units; and 
bicycles, 126,900. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment continued to mount in the 
Bizonal Area throughout the last quarter 
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of 1948, reaching a total of 17,661,000 
persons. Employment in industry and 
handicrafts, trade, banking, and insur- 
ance increased at the expense of employ- 
ment in agriculture, public and private 
services, and transportation. Returns 
from North Rhine-Westphalia ‘(includ- 
ing the Ruhr area) accounted for 50 per- 
cent of the total rise, iron and steel being 
the industry principally affected. Dur- 
ing recent months the labor force has 
been continually expanding as a result of 
returning prisoners of war, influx of re- 
fugees, and increases in the number of 
persons seeking employment since the 
currency reform. These factors con- 
tribute both to the all-round growth in 
employment and to the much smaller 
rise in the number of unemployed. 


PRICES 


The German Administration for Eco- 
nomics announced on January 31 that 
the program for production and distri- 
bution of low-priced quality goods to con- 
sumers would be extended beyond its 
original date of expiration. According 
to plans, the program will involve 70 to 
80 percent of all textile supplies available 
to the German population. The program 
includes footwear, bicycles, and clothing. 
Shoes range in price from 24.50 to 29.50 
Deutsche marks ($7.35 to $8.85). Bi- 
cycles to be distributed under the pro- 
gram have been tentatively priced at 145 
Deutsche marks ($43.50 at the official 
conversion rate). 

An important development was a Bi- 
partite Board ruling of January 14 that 
German importers be required to pay the 
full landed costs of imported food, seed, 
fertilizer, and medicinals supplied by the 
Governments of the United States and 
the United Kingdom. Goods so pur- 
chased are landed in Germany and taken 
over by German Importers. The gross 
price charged to German importers has 
hertofore been the legal fixed price in 
the Bizone, which was in most cases con- 
siderably lower than the actual landed 
cost of the goods at the 30-cent conver- 
sion rate. Furthermore, German import- 
ers have been allowed to deduct trade 
margins and market charges from gross 
prices. Under the new rule, as of March 
1, 1949, importers must pay the full in- 
ternal price with no deductions for 
freight, storage, or other inland charges. 
As of May 1, importers will be required 
to pay the full landed cost of imports at 
the 30-cent conversion rate without any 
deductions. 

German experts have estimated that 
the measure will increase wheat prices 
35 percent and that as a consequence 
German food prices will go up 20 to 25 
percent. The German authorities have 
rejected proposals to pass on the full 
price increase to the consumer; they are 
studying proposals for meeting the prob- 
lem through various types of subsidies. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


During the last half of 1948 food im. 
ports of 3,700,000 metric tons reached the 
Bizonal Area, or 60 percent more than 
during the like period of 1947. Grain and 
flour, chiefly from the United States, ae. 
counted for 2,700,000 metric tons of this 
total. 

The first general distribution of cocog 
and citrus fruits in the Bizonal Area was 
made in January. Imports of 3,100 tons 
of cocoa beans from Africa were received 
early in the month. Under the trade 
agreement with Spain, the Bizone will re. 
ceive oranges and dried fruit valued at 
$4,250,000. Negotiations were concluded 
with Denmark early in January to im. 
port $3,350,000 worth of fish, and with 
the Icelandic authorities for delivery of 
4,843 tons of frozen fillets by the end of 
February. 

Ceremonies to mark the arrival of the 
largest tobacco shipment ever made to 
postwar Germany were held in Bremen 
on December 15. The shipment con- 
sisted of 5,300,000 pounds of fine-grade 
cigarette and smoking tobacco purchased 
in the United States by the Joint Export- 
Import Agency with ECA funds. 

Imports for December 1948 reached 
about $128,500,000. These consisted of 
$40,500,000 worth of goods financed from 
export proceeds; $73,000,000 worth of 
food, seed, fertilizer, and petroleum prod- 
ucts financed from funds appropriated by 
the United States and United Kingdom 
(including about $18,000,000 financed by 
ECA funds); and other ECA financed 
deliveries amounting to about $15,000,000, 
of which about $11,000,000 represented 
cotton. 

On January 27, the Joint Export-Im- 
port Agency announced that plans were 
going forward to purchase more than 
$1,000,000,000 worthof imports with JEIA 
funds during 1949. The decision was 
made by JEIA’s Board of Directors, 
which estimated that Western German 
exports during 1949 would reach this 
amount. The funds will not all be spent 
in dollars; it is expected that the larger 
portion will be spent in ERP countries. 

During 1948 the United States was the 
exclusive supplier of grains and raw cot- 
ton purchased with ECA funds. The 
United States supplied $60,866,000 worth 
of ERP goods, or 61.6 percent of all goods 
imported against ECA funds. Countries 
participating in the ERP furnished 33.7 
percent and nonparticipating countries 
furnished the remaining 4.7 percent of 
the total ECA-financed 
imports. 

Preliminary figures for December in- 
dicate that exports from the Bizonal 
Area reached a postwar record amount- 
ing to about $72,000,000 for the month, 
an increase of about $4,500,000 over the 
previous high in November. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROCEDURE FOR BUSINESS TRIPS TO 
GERMANY 


A revised circular on the procedure for 
applying for permission to visit Germany on 
pusiness, prepared in the European Branch, 
office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington, D. C., con- 
tains in detail the latest available informa- 
tion concerning such trips toGermany. This 
circular is available for distribution in the 
Field Offices of the Department of Commerce, 
as well as in the European Branch. 

As a further service to businessmen, appli- 
cations for Military Permits to enter the 
three Western Zones of Germany, together 
with instruction sheets, have been furnished 
py the Military Permit Office to the Field 
Offices of the U. S. Department of Commerce, 
from which they are available upon request. 


Att ExPORT BONUSES ABOLISHED IN THE 
BIZONAL AREA 


The Joint Export-Import Agency ordered 
the cancelation of all remaining export- 
ponus programs, effective February 28, 1949, 
according to an announcement of the Ger- 
man Administration for Economics. The 
programs affected are the so-called “Export 
Bonus A,” under which German exporters 
were permitted to utilize 5 percent of the 
foreign-exchange proceeds of their exports 
for the purchase of raw materials and equip- 
ment, traveling abroad for the purpose of 
promoting exports, and other specail ex- 
penses arising from exports; and the program 
for the textile and ceramics industries under 
which firms in these industries were per- 
mitted to utilize 40 percent of the foreign- 
exchange proceeds of their exports for the 
above purposes 

The “Export Bonus B” program, which 
allotted 5 percent of the export proceeds 
for the benefit of labor engaged in export 
production, and the miners’ incentive pro- 
grams were canceled in August and Septem- 
ber 1948, respectively 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 
November 15, 1948, p. 19; September 18, 1948, 
p. 20; July 3, 1948, p. 20; May 1, 1948, p. 19; 
and September 20, 1947, p. 14, for previous 
reports on the various export incentive 
programs. | 


Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA 
(Dated March 2, 1949) 


Dominating the economic and politi- 
cal scene during February was the dis- 
agreement between the United Fruit Co. 
and its wharf workers, which virtually 
stopped import-export movement 
through Puerto Barrios, chief seaport of 
Guatemala. The farvesting and ship- 
ping of bananas by the company was 
halted in January, and its freight ships 
have been diverted from Guatemala, 
leaving only the scheduled mail-pas- 
Senger vessels in service. 

The trouble originally grew out of a 
union petition for increased pay and 
other concessions submitted last July to 
the labor courts for settlement under 
Guatemala’s 2-year-old Labor Code. It 
Was later complicated by a slow-down 
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strike of the wharf workers which began 
in October. 

By the end of February, encouraging 
signs appeared as the parties sat down 
to conciliatory talks, and, with nearly 
everyone concerned desiring a solution, 
there were many indications that an 
adequate settlement was not far off. 

Significant developments in agricul- 
ture during 1948, as reported by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, were the importa- 
tion of 282 purebred farm animals for 
distribution by the Government to var- 
ious agricultural stations throughout the 
country; the establishment of a livestock 
research center at Retalhuleu; and the 
importation and sale at cost of mixed 
chemical fertilizers valued at $96,862. 

During February the Government of 
Guatemala reorganized its methods of 


administering agricultural properties 
owned or controlled by the State, 


through the establishment of a new or- 
ganization known as the Department of 
National Farms, which succeeds the De- 
partment of National and Intervened 
Farms. The new department will be 
under the general direction of the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, with all fiscal mat- 
ters subject to confrol by the national 
office known as Tribunal y Contraloria 
de Cuentas. The principal objective of 
the reorganization appears to be the 
simplification of procedures for the sale 
of products of nationally owned or con- 
trolled farms and to speed up the pro- 
curement of equipment and materials 
needed for the operation of such farms. 

Business activity, according to reliable 
merchants and bank sources, was re- 
ported as being definitely in the dol- 
drums during the month of February. 
This was in part a reflection of the stag- 
nation of trade brought about by the 
dock situation and partly a reflection of 
the business recession which is appar- 
ently under way in Guatemala. Coffee 
movements were almost at a standstill, 
and banks reported a more-than-normal 
demand for small short-term credit. 
Collections were made promptly, al- 
though the volume was considerably 
smaller than in January. 

Exchange holdings caused some public 
concern during the month as observers, 
noting the gradual decline in holdings, 
purchased unusual amounts not directly 
attributable to commercial requirements. 
There was apparently a fear that if the 
decline in exchange holdings were not 
stemmed, some form of control measures, 
possibly restricting imports, ultimately 
would be adopted. 

First exports of lead, zinc, and silver 
produced by a United States-owned min- 
ing company were made during February, 
with three weekly shipments of 50 tons 
each going forward. These operations 
may be expected to increase materially 
during the course of the year. 


Petroleum contracts are in the final 
stages of negotiations, but none has as 
yet been signed. One company carrying 
out exploratory work in the Peten is 
soon to add a helicopter to its equipment 
in use. 

Trade statistics for 11 months of 1948 
show imports to have been $63,448,886 as 
of November 30, and exports $44,359,794 
as of the same date, producing an import 
balance of $19,089,092 for that period. 

In mid-February, first test runs at the 
new paper mill at Los Cerritos, near Es- 
cuintla, were made, producing kraft-type 
paper of apparently good quality from 
citronella and lemongrass waste material. 
The mill is designed, in full operation, 
to produce 40 tons of wrapping paper 
and paper board daily. 


Haiti 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL CONSULAR STAMP Tax MODIFIED 


The rate of the special consular stamp tax 
established in Haiti under the law of March 
3, 1947, has been increased from 2.50 to 5 
gourdes (or from $0.50 to $1 U. S. currency), 
according to a law published in the Haitian 
official journal Le Moniteur of January 22, 
1949. This tax is applicable to all docu- 
ments submitted for legalization or for a visa 
to Haitian embassies, legations, or cOnsu- 
lates. 

[For announcement of previous rates, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 20, 
1947. | 

[Holders of the study Preparing Shipments 
to Haiti, issued as vol. IV, No. 67, of the In- 
ternational Reference Service, should correct 
page 2 of their copies (last item under Con- 
sular Fees) to read $1 instead of $0.50. ] 


SALES TAX ABOLISHED; SPECIAL IMPORT Tax 
ESTABLISHED 

In accordance with a law published in the 
Haitian official journal Le Moniteur of Jan- 
uary 22, 1949, the sales-tax law of Septem- 
ber 8, 1948, (announced in FOREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of November 15, 1948) is abol- 
ished, and a special customs surtax of 3 per- 
cent is established, calculated on the c. i. f. 
value of the imported articles, increased by 
the appropriate customs duties and charges. 

This surtax is not applicable to imports 
from the United States included in Sched- 
ule I of the Haitian-United States Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreement of 1935. [Provisions of 
this agreement were announced in Commerce 
Reports of April 6, 1935. ] 


Honduras 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated March 8, 1949) 


Merchants and banks characterize 
business activities in Honduras for the 
month of February as being slow. Some 
establishments report that retail sales 
declined as much as 35 percent below 
those of January. Sales of refrigerators, 
radios, textiles, and construction mate- 
rials in particular slackened. Slowing 
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down of general business is attributed to 
the anticipated drop in United States ex- 


port prices. Banks are pursuing their 
policy of cutting down on speculative 
loans and urging merchants to liquidate 
old stocks and to promptly pay outstand- 
ing commitments. There are indications 
of a leveling off of domestic market de- 
mand and prices, now that large stocks 
of goods, which were in short supply dur- 
ing the war years, are available to the 
market on a competitive price basis. 

The Exchange Control Commission 
reports that as of January 31, 1949, total 
money in circulation amounted to 
15,682,249 lempiros (‘1 lempira=$0.50 
U. S. currency) as compared with 
16,738,573 lempiras as of December 31, 
1948. Preliminary Government statis- 
tics show that Honduran receipts and 
expenditures during the first half of the 
1948-49 fiscal year (beginning July 1, 
1948) were 12,097,188 lempiras and 
12,079,131 lempiras, respectively. At the 
close of the 1948 calendar year the Hon- 
duran external debt amounted to 1,762,- 
516 lempiras, and the balance owed the 
Export-Import Bank on a 2,000,000,- 
lempira loan in 1942, for work on the 
Honduran section of the Pan American 
Highway, totaled 209,000 lempiras. 

A number of tax laws were passed by 
the National Congress during February. 
Some of the laws have engendered oppo- 
sition and one of them may have consid- 
erable effect upon the lumber industry of 
Honduras. The tax measures which were 
enacted are: 

(1) A surcharge of 1 centavo per gross 
kilogram upon merchandise imported 
into Honduras. Construction iron, wire 
fencing, heavy machinery, and bottles 
and stoppers for aguardiente (local rum) 
were exempt from payment of the tax. 
Shipments from the United States of 
merchandise included in the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement of 1936 will also be 
exempt. 

(2) An admission tax upon theater 
tickets of 5 centavos upon each first-class 
seat and of 2 centavos upon each second- 
class seat. The provision stipulating 
that prices of tickets could not be raised 
without the Government’s approval has 
caused theater owners to be concerned. 
However, many of them raised prices in 
anticipation of the enactment of the law. 

(3) A transportation tax upon air- 
freight and airplane tickets. The rates 
which have been approved are 2! per- 
cent upon tickets for domestic air travel, 
5 percent upon tickets for international 
air travel, one-half centavo per pound 
upon domestic air freight, and I centavo 
per pound upon international air freight. 
The air lines take a serious view of this 
tax, as it is feared that it may greatly 
reduce air cargo, the backbone of the do- 
mestic aviation business. 

(4) A complete revision of the second 
article of the tariff schedule of 1934 which 
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establishes the exportation taxes and the 
schedule of prices for the cutting of tim- 
ber. The act substantially increased the 
rates upon both the cutting and exporta- 
tion of timber to the consternation of 
lumber operators who insisted that the 
new rates will kill the Honduran mahog- 
any industry and seriously jeopardize 
operations in other kinds of lumber. The 
law was frequently referred to as a con- 
servation measure. Preliminary conjec- 
ture was that although it might reduce 
cutting, it would not be an appropriate 
or effective approach to the conservation 
problem. 

(5) A tax upon the importation of for- 
eign merchandise into the district of 
Clanchito and the municipality of Arenal 
of 1 centavo per pound. Other taxes 
were introduced, debated, or suggested, 
but none were passed. 

The whole revenue question is being 
referred to a commission of congressional 
and presidential appointed members for 
study and recommendations. 


Indonesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FRENCH-INDONESIAN TRADE TALKS 


It is reported by the United States Embassy 
at The Hague that as a result of discussion 
between a French economic mission and 
Netherlands officials in Batavia on December 
12 to 29, 1948, and a second series of talks at 
The Hague, February 9 to 11, 1949, steps will 
be undertaken to expedite the delivery by 
Indonesia of certain materials, in accordance 
with the terms of the existing trade agree- 
ment between the Netherlands and France 
The Dutch news agency ANETA states that 
the Dutch had declared themselves prepared 
to purchase for Indonesian account light 
French motorcars (Citroen, Peugeot, and 
Renault) for 350,000,000 francs ($1,319,500) 
during the next 6 months, and textiles valued 
at 700,000,000 francs ($2,639,000), in addition 
to purchases of French railway material 
More specific information concerning the de- 
tails has not yet been released by the Gov- 
ernments concerned. 

In this regard, the Consulate General at 
Batavia has reported that among the list of 
items which Netherlands authorities sub- 
mitted to the French mission as required by 
Indonesia were various types of agricultural 
machinery, telegraphic equipment, sewing 
thread, bottles, corks, and cigarette paper 
from France; salt fish and cement from Indo- 
china; phosphate from North Africa; and 
cloves from Madagascar 


Iraq 


Economic Conditions 
IMPORT BALANCE INCREASED 


The import balance for 1948 is esti- 
mated at ID38,000,000 ($153,000,000) , ac- 
cording to a study by the Baghdad 
Chamber of Commerce. This compares 
with an adverse balance of ID26,145,602 
($105,366,766) in 1947. 

Revised returns of trade for the first 
6 months of 1948 show imports valued 


at I1D22,963,619 ($92,543,384) and eXports 
of I1D3,196,615 ($12,882,358), or a trade 
deficit of ID19,797,004 ($79,781,926). 

The increased trade deficit in 194g i. 
attributed chiefly to an expansion in the 
value of imports owing to higher world 
prices, increased charges for freight and 
insurance, larger capital imports for ex. 
pansion of the railway system, oil com. 
pany projects, and creation of new in- 
dustrial enterprises. At the same time. 
there was a decline in exports owing tog 
suspension of barley exports, which de. 
prived the country of an annual income 
of about $20,000,000; reduced livestock 
shipments because of a drought; ang 
lower cotton exports, as a result of the 
low yield in 1947 and increased demand 
by the newly established domestic textile 
industry. 

The foregoing explanation does not 
give a complete picture of the balance 
of payments, however, inasmuch as re- 
ceipts from oil and other invisible exports 
are not shown. 


Ireland (kire 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF QUOTA RESTRICTIONS 
CONTINUED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
which has the effect of continuing through 
June 30, 1949, the suspension of quota re- 
strictions on the following items 

Superphosphates, ground mineral phos- 
phates and compound fertilizers; motor bi- 
cycles, completely or substantially assembled 
with or without side cars; perambulators and 
parts; marble chippings; certain woven cot- 
ton piece goods used for bed sheetings, tick- 
ing, dungaree cloth and plain shirtings; cot- 
ton piece goods of terry toweling; cotton 
piece goods, patterned, for shirts and paja- 
mas; and cotton piece goods other than those 
set out above 


CERTIFICATES OF ORIGIN No LONGER RE- 
QUIRED EXCEPT FOR SPECIFIED IMPORTS 


The Irish Government issued a notice in 
February that certificates of origin are n 
longer required for goods imported into Ire- 
land except for the following three kinds of 
imports: Goods in respect of which prefer- 
ence is claimed by reason of their origin; 
wine entered under the description ‘Port” 
or ‘“‘Madeira”’; and wool. 

The country of origin, however, must be 
declared on customs entries, and, in the 
case of goods imported through the mails 
the consignor must declare the country of 
origin of the goods on the outer wrapper or 
container (The term “country of origin” 
is to be interpreted as meaning, in the case 
of natural products, the country where the 
goods were produced, and in the case of 
manufactured products, the country where 
they were transformed into the condition in 
which they, are introduced into Ireland, it 
being understood that packing, repacking 
sorting and blending do not constitute trans- 
formation, For goods of United Kingdom 
origin, the country of origin should be shown 
as Great Britain or Northern Ireland, as the 
case may be.) 


(Continued on p. 47) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


PURCHASE OF PLANES FOR TRANSPORTATION 
oF MEAT, BOLIVIA 


The two C-46 planes to be purchased 
with the US$150,000 foreign exchange 
granted to Lloyd Aereo Boliviano will be 
used to transport articles of primary 
necessity, a part of which will be meat. 
The La Paz manager of this company 
states that a proposal is under discussion 
with large mining interests for the acqui- 
sition of four additional planes to be used 
exclusively in the transport of meat from 
the Beni to mining centers. Should 
these plans materialize, the proposal of 
one of the big company’s to buy two 
planes for its own account for the trans- 
portation of meat probably will be aban- 
doned. 


AIRCRAFT CONTRACTS AND DELIVERIES, 
UU. & 


Prototype civil-aircraft contracts 
placed by the Ministry of Supply in Eng- 
land and the number of aircraft already 
delivered are believed to be as follows at 
the end of January 1949: Ambassador, 2; 
Apollo, 2; Brabazon I (Centaurus), 1; 
Brabazon II (Proteus), 1; Dove, delivered 
2; de Havilland Comet, 2: Hermes 2, de- 
livered 2 (1 written off); MRE (Bristol 
175), 3; Marathon 2, delivered 1 (written 
off); Tudors (I and II) delivered 2, Vik- 
ing delivered 2, and Viscount, 2. 


Two COMPANIES MERGED, U. K 


General Aircraft, Ltd., designers and 
manufacturers of the Universal passen- 
ger-freighter, by agreement negotiated 
the latter part of 1948, sold to Blackburn 
Aircraft, Ltd., manufacturers of military 
aircraft and engines, its stocks, contracts, 
patents, and certain other items for 
100,000 Ordinary Blackburn 10s. shares 
and will further receive options to sub- 
scribe for another 100,000 Ordinary 
Shares at par within 6 months and an- 
other 100,000 shares within 12 months, 
according to the press. By the terms of 
the agreement, General Aircraft will re- 
main in existence as a company and will 
retain its factory and equipment which 
Will be rented to Blackburn on a long 
lease for about £30,000 a year. General 
Aircraft has only one Universal aircraft 
under construction, which has not yet 
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flown. It is believed that no commercial 
orders have been received, but the Min- 
istry of Supply has placed a contract for 
two Universals. 


Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES INCREASED, BRAZIL 


The number of motor vehicles in’ oper- 
ation in Brazil increased from 256,200 on 
December 31, 1947, to 318,361 at the end 
of 1948. 

Registrations on December 31, 1948, 
included 123,306 passenger cars, 39,470 
taxicabs, 145,039 trucks, and 10,546 
busses. In addition, 16,888 motorcycles 
were in use. 

Transport trucks showed the largest 
percentage increase (43 percent), the 
State of Sao Paulo registering the largest 
gain. The inability of the railroads to 
meet the country’s needs for freight 
movement was a supporting factor in the 
increase and also in the 20-percent gain 
in private trucks. Busses continued the 
increase started in 1947, when they led 
all other types of vehicles in rate of 
growth. Need for additional busses con- 
tinues in 1949. 


DECREASE IN EXPENDITURES FOR VEHICLES, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Dollar expenditures for passenger cars 
and other vehicles by Jamaica in 1948 
totaled $572,000, as compared with $2,- 
773,000 spent for the same purpose in 
1947. 


PERUVIAN IMPORTS OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Imports of motor vehicles into Peru 
during 1948 totaled 1,796 units, includ- 
ing 1,185 passenger cars, 562 trucks, and 
49 busses. Of these, 1,141 passenger 
cars, 494 trucks, and all of the busses 
were manufactured in the United States. 


Bevera ees 


ARGENTINE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF 
Hops 


Production of hops in Argentina in the 
1948-49 season is roughly estimated at 40 
to 45 metric tons, compared with an es- 
timated 100 to 110 tons in the 1947-48 
season. A larger crop had been antici- 
pated but was reduced by drought. The 


area sown is placed at about 568 acres, 
compared with 618 acres last season. 

Stocks of hops are believed to be am- 
ple, in view of the policy of importers to 
maintain large stocks. 

Official import data is unavailable. 
However, during the first part of 1948 
shipments are believed to have been in 
line with those of previous years. In 
1946, imports totaled 597 metric tons, 
and in the first 9 months of 1947 
amounted to 465 tons. Practically all 
hops imported into Argentina come from 
the United States. 


CANADIAN HOPS AND BEER REPORT 


Canadian hops production declined to 
1,721,000 pounds in 1948, a 3l-percent 
reduction from the 1947 yield of 2,491,000 
pounds. 

Consumption of hops by the brewing 
industry increased in 1948, as compared 
with 1947, as beer production continued 
the upward trend of the past several 
years. Production of beer in 1948 reached 
an all-time high of 7,230,713 barrels, al- 
most 367,000 barrels greater than in 1947, 
more than double the amount produced 
in 1941, and nearly triple the 1939 pro- 
duction. Malt used by Canadian brew- 
ers increased in almost exactly the same 
proportion during the period, to 10,159,- 
508 bushels in 1948. 

Despite the fairly substantial increase 
in beer production in 1948 over 1947, in- 
dications are that production is leveling 
off. In September 1948 production was 
slightly lower than for the correspond- 
ing month of 1947, the first such decrease 
in more than 4 years. Even larger de- 
creases were evident in October and 
December. This may indicate that beer 
sales are beginning to taper off, and that 
production may fall slightly in 1949. 
Brewers were forced to increase their 
prices during 1948 in four Provinces— 
Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick—owing to higher costs of pro- 
duction, and this may have influenced 
sales. 

The quantities of hops which will be 
required by the brewing industry in 1949 
may decrease slightly in view of the pos- 
sible drop in beer production, partic- 
ularly if the proportion of hops used per 
gallon continues its decline. In view of 
the small domestic crop, however, the 
quantities of imported hops required may 
still increase substantially. 

Imports of hops in 1948 amounted to 
3,702,000 pounds, of which the United 
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States furnished 3,594,000 pounds; in 


1947, imports amounted to 2,925,000 
pounds, of which the United States sup- 
plied 2,720,000 pounds. Since 1945, how- 
ever, small quantities of hops have en- 
tered Canada from Czechoslovakia each 
year, imports having reached 152,000 
pounds in 1947, but dropping off sharply 
to 11,000 pounds in 1948. In 1947, the 
United Kingdom shipped about 43,000 
pounds and increased that total to 95,000 
pounds in 1848. Belgium also shipped a 
few thousand pounds in 1948. 

Domestic producers are said to be fear- 
ful that the present trickle of hops from 
Europe may in future years become a 
flood that may force prices in Canada 
below the cost of production. This may 
be a factor in the reluctance of Canadian 
producers to increase their hops acreage. 


Chemicals 


PROPOSED GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE TO 
PYRITE INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 


It has been proposed that the Austral- 
ian Government assist the domestic py- 
rites industry by imposing a progressive 
restriction on the importation of sulfur 
for use in the manufacture of superphos- 
phates, so that at the end of 5 years none 
could be imported for that purpose. Al- 
though reserves of pyrites at Norseman 
are said to be sufficient for approximately 
100 years, only one company uses them 
entirely in the production of sulfuric 
acid for superphosphate manufacture. 
Another company uses pyrites almost 
wholly and a third is using half pyrites 
and half sulfur. 


SITUATION IN AUSTRALIAN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The Australian chemical industry of- 
fers an attractive investment for over- 
sea capital, the Minister for Defence and 
Postwar Reconstruction is reported to 
have told the foreign press. Despite 
substantial growth during the war years, 
the manufacture of chemicals and re- 
lated products still constitutes a large gap 
in Commonwealth economy, it is stated. 


PYRETHRUM EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


In 1948, the Belgian Congo exported 
1,456 metric tons of pyrethrum, valued at 
28,033,073 francs. (43.59 Belgian Congo 
francs=US$1.) In 1947, exports 
amounted to 1,048 metric tons. 


DEPOSITS OF Bat GUANO DISCOVERED, 
BELGIAN CONGO 


Considerable quantities of bat guano 
have been discovered in the Irumu region 
of the Belgian Congo, states a foreign 
chemical publication. About 200,000 
metric tons are believed to be available. 
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IMPORTS, MALAYAN FEDERATION 


Malayan imports of chemicals, drugs, 
dyes, and colors in the third quarter of 
1948 were valued at S$11,522,042, accord- 


ing to official customs statistics. (S$1l 

$0.4719 in U. S. currency.) The 
United States accounted for S$1,966,- 
850. 


RESEARCH ON TREATMENT OF MARINE 
ALGAE, CHILE 


Research has revealed that favorable 
conditions exist in Chile for large-scale 
treatment of marine algae, states a for- 
eign chemical publication. Certain 
giant varieties, which are readily avail- 
able and easy to collect, are said to con- 
tain up to 60 percent alginic acid. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RELEASED FOR CHINESE 
PURCHASES 


Foreign exchange released in China for 
the purchase of chemicals in the first 
half of 1948 was $3,000,000, compared 
with $5,000,000 in the year 1947. For 
coal-tar dyes (excluding sulfur black), 
the totals were $1,000,000 in the period 
January-June 1948 and $3,400,000 in 
1947; the amounts for sulfur black were 
$500,000 and $1,000,000, respectively. 


PLANNED PRODUCTION EXCEEDED IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In 1948 the Czechoslovak chemical in- 
dustry exceeded planned production by 
11.7 percent, the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade reports. Sulfuric acid, phospha- 
tic and nitrogenous fertilizers, potash, 
and sodium dichromate were among the 
principal commodities contributing to 
the increase. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, FRANCE 


French imports of chemicals in 1948, 
according to a report by the Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce, including the 
following products (in metric tons) : Am- 
monium nitrate, 121,735; sodium nitrate, 
115,562; ammonium sulfate, 32,844; su- 
perphosphates, 7,325; chlorine, 2,179; an- 
hydrous ammonia, 15,405; caustic soda, 
1,292; zinc oxide, 2,142; ammonium 
chloride, 283; copper sulfate, 14,293; lead 
chromate, 619; bichromates, 549; cal- 
cium carbide, 6,808; trichlorethylene and 
tetrachlorethylene, 718; butyl alcohol, 
304; and ethylene glycol, 570. 


HAITIAN IMPORTS 


Haiti’s imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products in the fiscal year 
ended September 1948 totaled 1,030 
metric tons, valued at 3,546,084 gourdes, 
whereas in 1946-47 they amounted to 
1,134 tons, valued at 3,186,633 gourdes. 
(1 gourde=$0.20 in U. S. currency.) 


SuLFurIc-AcIp PRODUCTION, INDIA 


The Indian Development Committee 
on heavy chemicals has suggested a 5- 


year target of 150,000 long tons a Year 
for sulfuric acid, states a foreign chem. 
ical publication. Existing Capacity has 
been expanded to 100,000 tons, jt is 
stated. Peak production was 62,559 tons 
in 1945. 


PRODUCTION OF COPPER SULFATE, ITaLy 


In the first 6 months of 1948, Italy pro. 
duced 64,722 metric tons of copper sy). 
fate, according to statistics of the Min. 
istry of Industry. This was an increase 
of 62.5 percent over the output of 39,831 
tons in the first half of 1947; production 
in the year 1947 was 56,710 tons. Pre. 
liminary figures for the third quarter of 
1948 show an output of 7,792 tons. (These 
3 months, July through September, are 
normally a slack period.) 


COPPER-SULFATE IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s imports of copper sulfate in 
the first 6 months of 1948 were at a rate 
substantially below the 1947 rate, accord- 
ing to official customs statistics. They 
totaled 417 metric tons, valued at 1,832,- 
000 escudos; in the year 1947, they 
amounted to 1,219 tons, worth 5,560,000 
escudos. (1 escudo~ approximately $0.04, 
U. S. currency.) 


PLANNED DEVELOPMENTS IN 1949, RuMANIA 


The Rumanian Ministry of Industry 
plans in 1949 a general reconstruction of 
worn-out chemical plants. It also ex- 
pects to develop the synthetic chemical 
branch, using domestic raw materials, 
especially methane gas. Plants manu- 
facturing benzene, toluene, propane, and 
other organic chemicals are to operate at 
maximum capacity. 


SALE OF BYPRODUCTS BY SOUTH AFRICAN 
CORPORATION 


Sales of byproducts by the coKe-ovens 
division of the South African Iron & Steel 
Industrial Corp. (ISCOR) in the year 
ended June 1948 totaled 61,045 long tons, 
with a works value of £359,198, according 
to the company’s annual report. The 
principal items were road tar, motor 
benzene, and ammonia liquor. Approxi- 
mately 7,000 tons of road tar and pitch 
were exported to Europe. 


EXPENDITURES FOR DEVELOPMENTS BY 
LARGE COMPANY 


AFRICA 


Capital expenditures on developments 
undertaken and planned by African EX- 
plosives & Chemical Industries, Ltd., 
Union of South Africa, exceed £6,000,000, 
states a report of the De Beers Invest- 
ment Corp., which holds a 50-percent 
interest in the company, according to the 
foreign press. 


CARBON-BLACK PLANT To BE CONSTRUCTED, 
DU. 


The carbon-black plant to be built at 
Ellesmere Port, Cheshire, England, will 
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be the first factory to be constructed in 
the United Kingdom under the European 
Recovery Program. It will produce about 
10,000 tons of carbon black annually 
from material imported from the United 
states. The plant is expected to be in 
full production within 2 years. 


SuLFURIC-ACID PropucTion, U. K. 


production of sulfuric acid in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland ‘Kire) in 
1948 totaled 1,601,438 long tons (762,038 
chamber process, 839,400 contact); 91.5 
percent of capacity was utilized, accord- 
ing to reports of the National Sulphuric 
Acid Association, Ltd., in the foreign 
trade press. The largest consumer was 
the superphosphate industry — 503,786 
tons. 


Exports OF HEAVY TAR OILS, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of heavy 
tar oils (except creosote) dropped sharply 
in 1948 from those in 1947, according to 
Board of Trade reports in the foreign 
press. Totals were 692,737 and 1,147,968 
imperial gallons, respectively. 


Coal and Coke 


EXPORTS OF COAL, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Coal exports from the Union of South 
Africa during 1948 declined to 1,971,321 
long tons—nearly 1,000,000 tons below 
the 1947 figure. Exports, by destina- 
tions, in 1947 and 1948 are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Exports of Coal From the Union o] 
South Africa, 1947 and 1948 


Destination 4 104s 





Construction 


ACTIVITY AT HIGH LEVEL, ARGENTINA 


Despite shortages of materials and la- 
bor difficulties and the resultant increase 
in building costs, construction and build- 
Ing activity in Argentina was great dur- 
ing 1948. No statistics are available, but 
lt appears that industrial and Govern- 
ment construction were carried on at a 
level well above that of 1947. Private in- 
dustry was unable to compete for labor 
and materials and could not overcome a 
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real housing shortage. Even the exten- 
sive Government housing projects appar- 
ently did not relieve the situation to any 
great extent. 

Industrial expansion continued to be 
encouraged by the Government’s policy; 
plants were enlarged, and new factories 
were constructed or planned for con- 
struction in 1949. 


CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


The outstanding development in Ca- 
nadian construction in 1948 was the sub- 
stantial expansion in housing awards 
and building. According to _ private 
monthly building reports, housing con- 
tracts for apartments and residences to- 
taled $373,055,900 in 1948, compared with 
$197,196,300 in 1947. Business awards, 
including those for office and public 
buildings, hospitals, stores, theaters, and 
other establishments in 1948 totaled 
$315,258,900 compared with $239,530,200 
in the preceding year. Engineering 
awards reached $190,889,500 in 1948, as 
compared with $167,915,600 in 1947. In- 
dustrial awards, representing factory 
construction, declined, however, to $74,- 
787,100 in 1948 from $113,495,000 in 1947. 

It is anticipated that a high level of 
construction activity will be maintained 
during 1949. Government assistance in 
extension of loans has had a definite ef- 
fect in stimulating home building. Indi- 
cations are that building costs are tend- 
ing toward stabilization. 


CEMENT PRODUCTION AND SALES, CHILE 


Argentina is reported to be interested 
in purchasing 100,000 tons of cement 
yearly from Chile; the immediate initial 
purchase required is 50,000 tons. Pro- 
duction of the cement plant at Calera, 
Chile, was slightly more than 50,000 tons 
in January 1949 However, builders and 
contractors in the south-central area of 
Chile complained to the Government that 
lack of cement was holding up construc- 
tion work in that area. 


FINLAND'S BUILDING PROGRAM EXPANDED 


A total of 1,986 dwelling houses were 
completed in towns and urban centers of 
Finland in 1948; those in Helsinki totaled 
235. The 1949 building program calls for 
a total of 21,100,000 cubic meters of new 
apartments and dwelling houses. This 
is 5,500,000 more than the 1948 program 
contained. This quota will be divided as 
follows: 20 percent to rural districts un- 
der the land reform program and 7 
percent to industries. The cost of the 
program is estimated at between 50,000,- 
000,000 and 60,000,000,000 Finish marks. 


HOUSING REQUIREMENTS, JAPAN 


Housing requirements in Japan in 1948 
were much greater than in the period 
1930-34. In those years a fairly satis- 
factory balance existed between the num- 
ber of houses and the population—ap- 


proximately five persons to a house. In 
1948 there were nearly seven persons to 
ahouse. At the production rate attained 
in 1948, it will be 10 years before the level 
of five persons to one house is achieved. 


PANAMANIAN CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


Late in 1948 the Panama Canal agency 
received five bids, ranging from $1,359,950 
to $1,779,044, for the construction of a 
new obstetrical-ward building at Gorgas 
Hospital. The new building will be com- 
pletely modern and will conform in all 
respects with the highest hospital stand- 
ards for obstetrical care and treatment. 

The construction of a 300-bed hospital 
for the exclusive use of the Panamanian 
police force and members and their fam- 
ilies is one of the latest building projects. 
The hospital will be built next to the cen- 
tral police station. Construction of a 
children’s hospital also is planned, but for 
a later date. 

Announcement was made late in 1948 
of the construction of a new race track 
in Panama City at a total cost of 
$2,000,000. 


CEMENT EXPORTS BY NEW FIRM IN PANAMA 


The first large export shipment to be 
undertaken by a new Panama cement 
firm, which has its plant on the Trans- 
Isthmian highway near Panama City, was 
40,000 barrels of cement sent to Colombia 
in the latter part of 1948. 


Electrical 
k;quipment 


EXPENDITURES FOR GCODS AND APPARATUS, 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Dollar expenditures for electrical goods 
and apparatus by Jamaica in 1948 
amounted to $598,000, compared with 
$1,173,000 so spent in 1947. 


ESTIMATED COST OF IMPROVING TELEPHONE 
SERVICE IN TANGIER (Morocco) 

The cost of extending telephone service 
and adding 600 new telephones in Tan- 
gier, as planned for 1949, is estimated at 
40,000,000 francs ($91,950.40 U. S. cur- 
rency, based on exchange rate as of Sep- 
tember 25, 1948). The Legislative As- 
sembly has appropriated 20,000,000 
francs for the project, which is to be 
completed by the last quarter of 1949. 


Foodstufts and 


Alhed Products 


Coffee 
EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Indications are that exports of green 
and roasted coffee from the Dominican 
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Republic during the 1948-49 crop year 
(October 1, 1948, through September 30, 
1949) will amount to about 150,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each, or about 15 percent 
less than 1947-48 exports. 

Because of the new 10-percent tax on 
coffee exports and the recent coffee mar- 
ket price decline, growers were offered at 
the end of January 1949 an average of 
114 to 2 cents less a pound for low-eleva- 
tion, washed coffee. 

Movement of coffee from the interior 
to port warehouses was reported to be 
slow. Many producers were said to be 
withholding stocks from the market, 
speculating that coffee prices would rise. 
Some believed that the 10-percent tax 
would be removed or reduced. 

Coffee shipments in the first 3 months 
of the 1948-49 crop year (October—De- 
cember 1948) totaled 72,256 bags of green 
coffee and 346 metric tons of roasted 
coffee. The bulk of the green-coffee 
shipments or 66,837 bags went to the 
United States, the remainder going prin- 
cipally to Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Trieste. Roasted-coffee exports moved 
almost exclusively to Puerto Rico. 

In the calendar year 1948, coffee ex- 
ports, green and roasted, constituted 8 
percent of the total value of all exports, 
which amounted to 82,300,000 pesos (1 
Dominican peso=$1 U. S. currency), 
according to the Dominican Bureau of 
Statistics. In 1947, coffee exports com- 
prised 6 percent of the total export value 
of 83,200,000 pesos. During both years 
raw sugar and cacao outranked coffee as 
the leading export commodities from the 
Dominican Republic. 

Exports of green coffee in 1948 amount- 
ed to 11,544,894 kilograms (1 kilogram 
2.2046 pounds) valued at 5,604,073 pesos, 
as compared with 9,123,762 kilograms, 
valued at 4,050,355 pesos, in 1947. Ex- 
ports of roasted coffee in the calendar 
year 1948 totaled 1,571,466 kilograms, 
valued at 1,039,470 pesos, as compared 
with 1947 exports of 2,267,865 kilograms, 
valued at 1,076,020 pesos. Exports of 
ground coffee amounted to 122 kilograms, 
valued at 92 pesos, as against 47 kilo- 
grams, valued at 37 pesos in 1947. 


Dairy Products 


AUSTRALIA’S PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND 
PRICES 


Production of whole milk in Australia 
amounted to 1,048,000,000 gallons in the 
11 months ended November 30, 1948, a 
slight increase over the 1,007,000,000 gal- 
lons in the like period of 1947. Rainfall 
in December 1948 was believed to have 
improved production substantially. It 
was estimated that 678,000,000 gallons of 
the milk produced in the first 11 months 
of 1948 were used for butter, 79,000,000 
gallons for cheese, 68,000,000 gallons for 
condensing, and the remainder for other 
purposes. 
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Australian butter production totaled 
158,408 tons in 1948, a slight increase over 
the 152,088 tons produced in 1947. Ex- 
ports of butter totaled 53,200 long tons 
in the 9 months ended September 30, 
1948, or about 11,000 tons more than in 
the corresponding period of 1947. About 
91 percent went to the United Kingdom 
in 1948 against 83.5 percent in 1947. 

Cheese production, on the other hand, 
eased to 41,704 tons in 1948 from 43,150 
tons in 1947. Cheese exports totaled 15,- 
384 long tons in the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1948, or 2,786 tons less than in 
the comparable period of 1947. Of the 
total, 84 percent went to the United King- 
dom in 1948 and 69 percent in 1947. 

Exports of preserved milk amounted to 
58,237,000 pounds in the 9 months ended 
September 30, 1948, against 62,445,000 
pounds in the like period of 1947. An in- 
crease in shipments of full-cream pow- 
dered milk were more than offset by a 
drop in exports of condensed milk. 

The Australian Dairy Produce Board 
announced that advantage would be 
taken of high world prices for butter and 
cheese by increasing quantities shipped 
to countries other than the United King- 
dom, where long-term contracts provided 
for prices equivalent to about $0.42 U. S. 
currency, per pound for butter and $0.23 
per pound for cheese. According to the 
statement, 3,500 tons of first-grade but- 
ter would be sold outside the United 
Kingdom at the equivalent of $0.67 U. S. 
currency per pound f. o. b. Australian 
ports and a limited amount of cheese at 
$0.31 per pound. It was understood that 
a considerable part of this butter and 
cheese would go to the Philippines and 
would thus provide dollar exchange. The 
Minister for Commerce announced on 
December 9, 1948, that the sale of cream 
in Australia would not be permitted so 
long as there was a shortage of butter 
in the United Kingdom. 


Fruits 
YIELDS, SHIPMENTS, AND PACK, AUSTRALIA 

Fruit yields were heavy in Australia in 
1947-48. The apple production was well 
above average at about 14,300,000 
bushels, and the pear yield was excep- 
tionally good at about 3,197,000 bushels 
but below the record crop of 3,570,086 
bushels in the preceding season 

Shipments of apples and pears from 
the 1947-48 crop were heavier than in 
any year since 1938-39. During the 9 
months ended September 30, 1948, 3,629,- 
540 bushels of apples and 350,844 bushels 
of pears were exported, mainly to the 
United Kingdom. 

The 1948 Australian pack of canned 
peaches, apricots, and pears amounted 
to 2,952,152 cases (2 dozen 30-ounce 
tins), which was the largest production 
since 1938 when 3,030,928 cases were 


packed. Of the 1948 pack, 1,570,000 Cases 
were allotted to the United Kingdom. 

The yields of canning fruits in nearly 
all States have been good in the curren; 
season, and the 1949 aggregate pack of 
canned apricots, peaches, and pears jg 
expected to be about the same as jp 
1948. 


Grains and Products 


CANADIAN WHEAT AND FLOourR PRODUCTION 
HIGHER 


Canadian production of all the impor. 
tant grains in 1948 was substantially 
higher than in 1947. Latest official estj. 
mates for 1948 (with 1947 final estimates 
in parentheses) indicate yields, in mij. 
lions of bushels, as follows: Wheat, 393.3 
(336.8); oats, 357.7 (278.7) ; barley, 154% 
(141.4); rye, 25.3 (13.2); mixed grains, 
62.1 (34.9). Better yields per acre were 
obtained for all grains. Acreages of 
wheat and barley were lower than in 
1947, but acreages of other grains were 
higher. 

Wheat-fliour production in Canada has 
risen steadily for many years, reaching 
a peak of 28,600,000 barrels in the 1946- 
47 crop year. Nearly all of the increased 
production went into export channels. 
The oversea demand for Canadian wheat 
flour continued strong for the 1947-48 
crop year, but a small carry-over and 
disappointing production left too smal] 
an export surplus of wheat to satisfy 
that demand after meeting contract 
commitments. Flour production fell off. 
therefore, from 1946-47 levels to 24,200,- 
000 barrels and exports dropped to 13.- 
700,000 barrels. 

The situation has changed somewhat 
during the present crop year. The total 
supply of Canadian wheat has increased, 
but the improved world supply situation 
is hampering Canadian flour. 
With wheat easier to obtain, European 
countries prefer to grind the grain, thus 
stretching out their dollar supplies. Also, 
ECA countries are reluctant to purchase 
Canadian grain or flour unless it can be 
paid for by ECA dollars. The result is 
that Canadian flour production during 
the first 5 months of the 1947-48 crop 
year dropped to 9,400,000 barrels from 
the 11,200,000 barrels produced in the 
first 5 months of 1946-47. 

Exports of flour dropped from 6,600,000 
barrels in the first 5 months of the 1947- 
48 season to 5,200,000 barrels in the cor- 
responding period of 1948-49. 

Exports of wheat and flour in terms of 
wheat during the first 5 months of the 
1948-49 crop year totaled 83,000,000 
bushels as compared with 177,700,000 
bushels during the corresponding period 
a year earlier. Although exports of flour 
declined, wheat exports increased. An 
estimated 236,600,000 bushels were avail- 
able on January 1, 1949, for export or 
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carry-over, aS compared with 192,200,000 
bushels on January 1, 1948. 


Meats and Products 


MEAT PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND 
Exports, AUSTRALIA 


Beef production in Australia in the 
first 10 months of 1948 amounted to 
464,000 long tons, of which 90,000 tons 
were exported and the remainder was 
consumed in the country (including con- 
sumption in canneries for export). About 
133,000 tons of mutton were produced; 
5,215 tons were exported as frozen mutton 
and the rest was consumed in Australia. 
Lamb amounted to 86,668 tons, of which 
18.236 tons were frozen and exported and 
the remainder was used domestically. 

Average civilian consumption of meat 
in Australia declined from 203.1 pounds 
per capita in 1946 to 199.9 pounds in 
1947. In the 3 years ended 1938-39, per 
capita consumption amounted to 253.2 
pounds. Rationing was discontinued in 
June 1948; apparently that action caused 
no great increase in the consumption of 
meat. 

Exports of chilled and frozen meat in 
the first 10 months of 1948 totaled 259,- 
434,000 pounds, as against 293,216,000 
pounds in the corresponding period of 
1947. In addition, exports of tinned and 
preserved meats in the January—October 
period of 1948 totaled 83,082,000 pounds 
as compared with 81,973,000 pounds in 
the like period of 1947. Exports con- 
tinued under the control of the British 
Ministry of Food, under a long-term 
purchase agreement. 


Sugar and Products 


TRIAL BULK SHIPMENTS OF SUGAR FROM 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Sugar Producers Asso- 
ciation announced that during March 
1949 a trial shipment of 5,000 tons of raw 
sugar will be shipped in bulk (tanker) 
to the United Kingdom. This trial ship- 
ment will be handled similarly to exports 
that reportedly went from Cuba to cer- 
tain refineries in the United States. 

The object of the experiment is to 
eliminate the use of sugar bags, which 
cost about 55 cents each, laid down at a 
Dominican mill. 

It is believed that the 5,000 tons will be 
the only bulk shipment of raw sugar from 
the Dominican Republic this year. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, 
PARAGUAY 


Paraguayan mills produced 12,199 
metric tons of sugar in 1948, as compared 
with 15,511 tons in 1947. This 21 percent 
decline is attributed chiefly to the effect 
of the drought on cane development dur- 
ing most of 1948. There was no foreign 
trade in sugar in 1948, and domestic sale 
was unrestricted. At the end of the year, 
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panicky buying precipitated a temporary 
shortage which necessitated rationing to 
retailers. 

Domestic consumption of sugar in 1948 
totaled 17,432 metric tons, an increase of 
35 percent from the 12,929 tons consumed 
in 1947. Improved growing conditions 
practically assure a larger crop of sugar- 
cane in 1949, but until it is harvested and 
milled (beginning July 1, 1949) the sup- 
ply to consumers will be restricted. 


General Products 


CONTAINER MANUFACTURE, TRINIDAD, 
B. W. I. 


A new company with a capital of $1,- 
000,000 will be formed in Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, British West Indies, for the 
manufacture of containers, states the 
foreign press. Tins, drums, buckets, 
boxes, and other containers made of 
metal, wood, and other materials, are to 
be produced. 


CuBA’s IMPORTS OF GLASS BOTTLES 


Cuba’s 1948 imports of glass bottles are 
estimated by trade sources at 16,008,986 
net kilograms, compared with 15,456,862 
kilograms in 1947. Bottles are shipped 
to Cuba in boxes and cartons holding 
from 6 to 100 each, depending on the 
s$1Ze. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT AND ORGAN EXHIBITED 
AT TURIN, ITALY 

A printing calculator which performs 
mathematical operations, even with neg- 
ative numbers, and a teletypewriter in 
operation were among the exhibits of a 
large Italian manufacturer at the eighth 
national mechanical engineering exhibit 
at Turin, Italy, in October 1948. 

Calculators made in the United States 
and in Sweden were exhibited by Italian 
distributors. 

An electric organ manufactured in 
Italy under license from a United States 
manufacturer was recently featured at 
Turin in recitals given several times 
daily. 


PUBLICATION OF NEW MAGAZINE, ITALY 


The first issue of a new magazine “Le 
Bonde Diplomatiqua” recently appeared 
in Turin, Italy. It was edited by a group 
of persons who were reported to be thor- 
oughly versed in matters of international 
policy. The first issue deals with French 
problems and is printed in the French 
language. Future issues will be pub- 
lished in English, Spanish, and Italian. 


FURNITURE DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


The furniture industry of the United 
Kingdom has developed prototypes of 
new cabinet furniture which combine the 
use of plastics and other light alloys. 
Some of these models were on exhibition 


at the January Furniture Market in 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


PRODUCTION OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 
BIZONAL GERMANY 


Production of nearly all building ma- 
terials in the Bizonal Area of Germany 
increased in 1948 over 1947, but was still 
far below the prewar German standard. 
Production of cement in the first 10 
months of 1948 was 4,028,000 metric tons, 
compared with 2,568,000 tons in the full 
year 1947, and 8,000,000 tons in 1936. 
The output of bricks in the first 10 
months of 1948 was 1,438,000,000; in 1947 
it was 655,000,000; and in 1936 it was 
4,000,000,000. Production of roofing tiles 
in the 10-month period of last year was 
319,000,000, compared with 281,000,000 
in 1947 and 600,000,000 in 1936. 

Plywood production was up to 177,400 
cubic meters in the first 10 months of 
1948, compared with 61,300 cubic meters 
in the entire year 1947 and 232,900 cubic 
meters in 1936. 

Flat glass was one material that 
showed no increase. Production in the 
1948 period was 18,794,000 square meters, 
compared with an output of 22,632,000 
square meters in 1947 and 30,000,000 
square meters in 1936. 


[ron and Steel 


MANGANESE- AND IRON-ORE RESERVES IN 
SANDUR STATE, INDIA 


A report by the Geological Survey of 
India discloses the presence in Sandur 
State of large deposits of manganese and 
iron, states the foreign press. Manga- 
nese-ore reserves are estimated to be 
about 2,500,000 tons and iron ore, 130,- 
000,000 tons. The establishment of two 
pilot plants, one for smelting iron ore 
and the other for the manufacture of 
ferromanganese, has been suggested. 


Leather 
and Products 


CANADA’S IMPORTS OF TANNERY MATERIALS 


Canadian imports of tanning materials 
during the 11 months ended November 
30, 1948, with comparable figures for 1947 
in parentheses, were as follows, in hun- 
dredweight: Camwood and sumac ex- 
tract, 365 (2,523) ; logwood and fustic ex- 
tracts, 2,721 (3,012) ; quebracho extract, 
107,777 (229,373); terra japonica, gam- 
bier, cutch, 1,108 (893) ; chestnut extract, 
41,425 (88,275); spruce extract, 12,073 
(26,726): myrobalan extract, 2,433 
(1,091); wattle extract, 18,477 (66,772) ; 
and hemlock extract, 1,574 (4,535). 
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ECUADOR’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


The Ecuadoran tanning industry pro- 
duces vegetable-tanned sole leather, and 
chrome-tanned upper and lining leathers 
of cattle and calf, goat and kid, and sheep 
and lamb, and insignificant quantities of 
belting leather, patent leather, and vari- 
ous fancy leathers. Production in 1948, 
in pieces, with figures for 1947 in paren- 
theses, was as follows: Vegetable-tanned 
sole leather, 126,184 (138,694) ; chrome- 
tanned upper leather, 33,433 (30,468) ; 
calfskins, 18,120 (18,316); kidskins, 
3,486 (5,036); sheepskins, 60,240 (75,- 
000); and harness and saddle leather, 
2,500 (3,000). 

Exports in the period January—October 
1948 as compared with the like period of 
1947, were as shown in the accompanying 
table: 


Ecuador’s Leather Exports in January 
October 1947 and 1948 


[In kilograms] 
January to 
October 
Commodity 
1947 1945 
Tanned upper and sole leather 3, 300 13, 720 
Cattle and horse hides 88,764 151, 760 
Peccary hides 20, 233 7, 924 
Lambskins 14, 920 
Deerskins 11, 620 6, 220 
Calfskins 43 
Goatskins 728 102 
Iguana. alligator, and other reptile 
skins G4 490 
Ocelot and ounce skins 1, 274 2, 259 
Other skins, not specified 3, 001 17, 5382 
Source: Tenerfa Iberia; Consorcio Industrial Mer 
cantil; S. A.: customhouse statistical section. 


GREECE’S TRADE IN HIDES AND SKINS 


Greek exports of raw sheep, lamb, goat, 
and kid skins during the period January 
through June 1948 amounted to 665 tons 
as compared with 457 tons during the 
like period of 1947. Prewar exports av- 
eraged 3,000 tons yearly. 

During the first 6 months of 1948, Italy, 
the chief buyer, purchased 328 tons, and 
Czechoslovakia, 208 tons. 

Imports of hides and skins from Janu- 
ary to June 1948 totaled 915 tons; India 
supplied 377 tons and Argentina, 138. 


TRADE, IRELAND (EIRE) 


Because of the heavy importation of 
boots and shoes into Ireland (Eire) dur- 
ing 1947 and the first half of 1948, several 
footwear-manufacturing firms closed 
and a number of others operated on a 
part-time basis. Exports of rabbit skins 
in January—November 1948 amounted to 
223,828 dozen as compared with 355,154 
dozen in the year 1947. Imports of 
leather in January—November 1948, as 
compared with the year 1947, are shown 
in the accompanying table: 
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Treland’s Imports of Leather in 1947 and 
During January—November 1948 


Jan 
Commodity 1947 oe 
Cattle hides number 7, 437 18, 537 
Rabbit skins doz 28, 239 23, 766 
Leather, undressed 
Sole or insole ewt 12, 367 2, 920 
Other cw 2. 666 1, 443 
Leather, dressed 
Harness cewt 1, 213 ; 404 
Sole or insole ewt 3, 029 747 
Hide, calf and kip ewt 972 1, 404 
Patent, varnished, enameled 
ewt 420 is4 
Upper, not elsewhere specified cwt 12, 138 5, 397 
Other ewt 5, 837 3, 101 
Source: Irish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin, 
1936-48 


CHESTNUT-EXTRACT PRODUCTION AND 
EXportTs, ITALY 


Production of chestnut extract in Italy 
in the first 6 months of 1948 amounted 
to 37,419 metric tons, 8.1 percent higher 
than the 34,610 tons produced in the 
like period of 1947. Total production in 
1947 was 64,779 tons. In the first 11 
months of 1948, exports of chestnut tan- 
ning extract amounted to 10,557 tons. 


SHOE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, URUGUAY 


Uruguayan production of shoes during 
1948 continued to decrease. On the basis 
of estimates of manufacturers, approxi- 
mately 700,000 pairs of all kinds of 
leather shoes were produced as compared 
with 750,000 pairs in 1947. Because costs 
and prices for shoes increased, the total 
value of production was probably greater 
than in 1947. Upper- and lining-leather 
consumption during 1948 was estimated 
at approximately 1,325,000 square feet. 

Shoe exports in the period January- 
October 1948 amounted to 50,951 pairs, 
of which the Netherlands West Indies 
took 48,570 pairs and Indonesia, 1,438 
pairs; small amounts went to Canada, 
the Falkland Islands, Panama, and the 
United States. Exports of leather bags 
totaled 4,468 kilograms; of gloves, 49: 
and of Morocco leather, 273. Imports 
during 1948 were very small. 


Lumber 
and Products 


SAWMILLS To BE INSTALLED IN NEPAL 


The Kingdom of Nepal has extensive 
softwood and hardwood forests. Lum- 
bering is on a very small scale, being 
confined largely to hewing construction 
timber and railroad ties in the accessible 
southern hardwood zone. 

There are no sawmills in the country. 
However, the Nepalese Government has 
launched an industrial development plan 
which calls for the installation of five 
sawmills in various parts of the country 
during the next 5 years. 


Machinery. 
Agricultura l 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND SALE, Canapa 


The production and sale of agricul. 
tural machinery were at record volume 
in Canada in 1948. Export shipments 
for the first 10 months were valued a 
$61,203,526, 73 percent above shipments 
in the corresponding period of 1947, Im. 
ports were up 30 percent to $116,105,255, 


USE OF TRACTORS FOR CLEARING Lanp. 
CENTRAL PROVINCES, INDIA 


Ninety-six heavy tractors will clear 
60,000 acres of the grass weed “kans” jn 
the Central Provinces of India during the 
first half of 1949. Tractors for the work 
were loaned by the Central Tractor 
Organization of the Ministry of Agricy)- 
ture, Government of India. Reclamation 
of 10,000 acres was accomplished in 1948 


NUMBER OF TRACTORS, LUXEMBOURG 


There were 566 wheel tractors and 
about 12 garden tractors on farms in 
Luxembourg on January 1, 1949. There 
are no track-type tractors in the country, 


USE OF MACHINES FOR CULTIVATION OF 
Foop CROPS, VENEZUELA 


Thev~use of machines for cultivation of 
basic food crops in Venezuela is being en- 
couraged by the Venezuela Development 
Corporation, as one of the steps to further 
the Four Year Agricultural Plan. The 
corporation will lend money to eligible 
farm operators for purchase of machin- 
ery and for operating expenses. 


Machinery. 


* 


Industrial] 


INVESTMENTS BY TWO FIRMS, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 


Investment in plant and machinery by 
two firms considering the erection of 
aluminum-producing plants in British 
Columbia, Canada, is expected to total 
$300,000,000 each. One of the two firms 
is Canadian and is expected to select its 
site by the end of March 1949. The sec- 
ond, a United States firm, conferred with 
the Minister of Lands in January con- 
cerning water-power concessions from 
British Columbia. 


DELAY IN OBTAINING EQUIPMENT FOR ALCO- 
HOL DISTILLERY, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Difficulties in obtaining equipment 
from the United States have delayed con- 
struction of the approximately $500,000 
industrial-alcohol distillery, Destileria 
Universal, C. por A., for which the con- 
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tract was approved by the Dominican 
Government on June 14, 1948. Under the 
terms of the resolution approving the 
contract the Republic is required to per- 
mit the company to import, free of duty 
at any time, machinery equipment, spare 
parts, building materials, and materials 
for improvements. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF SYDVARANGER IRON- 
OrE MINES, NORWAY 


A major portion of the machinery and 
equipment for reconstruction of the 
Sydvaranger iron-ore mines in Norway 
has been or is expected to be ordered from 
the United States. It is believed that 
operation will be at 50 percent of capac- 
ity by the end of 1951 and will have 
reached full capacity by the end of 1952. 
Considerable progress had been made in 
reconstruction of the mines in January 
1949. 


MACHINERY USED IN PRODUCING TWINE AND 
CORDAGE, SWEDEN 


Nearly all of the machinery and equip- 
ment of the six factories manufacturing 
hard-fiber finished products in Sweden 
is of British manufacture installed before 
the war. The machinery now is used 
chiefly in the manufacture of paper twine 
and cordage. 


CoTTON-TEXTILE MACHINERY PRODUCED IN 
UD. oe 


The estimated value of cotton-textile 
machinery produced in the United King- 
dom in the first 9 months of 1949 was 
£14,660,000. Spinning machinery, in- 
cluding that for preparation and dou- 
bling and winding, amounted to £12,030,- 
000, weaving machinery, including 
preparation machinery, automatic and 
nonautomatic looms, dobby and jacquard 
makers, amounted to £2,630,000. It is 
estimated that 78 percent and 51 percent, 
respectively, of the spinning and weav- 
ing machinery produced was exported, 
stated the President of the Board of 
Trade. 


EXPENDITURES APPROVED FOR MACHINERY, 
VENEZUELA 


The Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion, CorporaciOn Venezolana de Fo- 
mento, will spend 11,000,000 bolivares 
($3,283,500 United States currency) on 
machinery in 1949, according to the Gen- 
eral Council. The Council has approved 
a 1949 budget of 175,000,000 bolivares 
which, in addition to machinery, calls for 
expenditure of 59,000,000 bolivares to as- 
Sist the general industrial development 
of the country. For development of the 
Government's largest irrigation project, 
El Cenizo, on the Motatan River, which 
flows into the southeastern part of Lake 
Maracaibo 10,000,000 bolivares will be 
Made available. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


EXPORTS FROM SHANGHAI, CHINA, TO U. S. 


Exports of medicinal preparations and 
crude drugs from Shanghai, China to the 
United States in 1948 included the follow- 
ing items: Menthol 68,660 pounds, val- 
ued at $504,115 (U.S. currency) ; Chinese 
medicines, 13,498 pounds ($7,796); and 
rhubarb, 41,160 pounds ($13,115). 


EXPORTS FROM HUNGARY 


The Hungarian pharmaceutical indus- 
try is exporting to 32 different countries 
and present trade has already surpassed 
last year’s average by 200 percent. The 
most important exports are various alka- 
loids, vitamins, and hormones. 


CONSUMPTION OF ANIMAL-HEALTH REME- 
DIES, IRELAND (EIRE) 


There were reported to be 485 licensed 
veterinarians practicing in Ireland 
(Erie), as of January 1, 1948, and it is 
stated that veterinary science has been 
developed to a comparatively high level. 

Consumption of animal-health reme- 
dies in recent years has been estimated at 
approximately $1,000,000 annually, in- 
cluding domestically prepared and im- 
ported preparations and _ prescription 
remedies. 


IMPORTS OF ANIMAL-HEALTH PRODUCTS, 
MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 


The Municipal Veterinary Surgeon of 
Singapore and the Deputy Director of 
Veterinary Services for the Federation 
of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur have esti- 
mated imports of animal-health remedies 
during 1948, in Straits dollars (1 Straits 
dollar — US$0.470625) , as follows: Colony 
of Singapore—antidistemper serum and 
virus S$4,500, other drugs and sera, S$8,- 
500; Federation of Malaya—all veteri- 
nary serums and vaccines S$5,000, and 
other drugs commonly used in veterinary 
practice, S$20,000. 

The Kind and value of veterinary me- 
dicinals privately imported is not known, 
as they are listed under the general head- 
ing “medicinal goods.”’ The quantity is 
reported to be small as the greater part 
is imported by the local governments. 


PHAR MACEUTICAL-PRODUCT EXPORTS FROM 
SWITZERLAND 


The pharmaceutical industry in Swit- 
zerland has profited by a more balanced 
supply of raw materials. The products 
of this industry, comprising one of the 
principal groups entering export trade 
which make up approximately 75 per- 
cent of the total value, had an export 
value of 181,800,000 francs in 1948, as 
compared with 190,200,000 francs in 1947, 
and 48,200,000 in 1938. 


Motion Pictures 
and Kquipment 


NEW 16-MM. THEATERS IN BELGIAN CONGO 


Three new theaters will exhibit 16-mm. 
motion pictures in 1949 in the Belgian 
Congo. 

The Coliseum is located in Elisabeth- 
ville and has a seating capacity of 550. 
Charges for admittance vary from 25 to 
40 Belgian Congo francs, depending upon 
the seat location (43.59 Belgian Congo 
francs=US$1). Only French films are 
shown. However, the owner reports that 
he has tried unsuccessfully for 2 years to 
get a contract for United States films. 

The Salle-Africa, also located in Elisa- 
bethville, was scheduled to be completed 
in February 1949. This theater has con- 
tracts with United States as well as with 
French producers, and it is believed that 
66 percent of the films will be from the 
United States. Requirements for 1949 
are for 52 16-mm. programs constituting 
three or four feature films a week. 

The Studio-R. A. C. is under construc- 
tion in Leopoldville, and the completion 
date is March 1949. The seating capacity 
will be 325. The operator is not certain 
that this will be the permanent name of 
the theater. “4 


HABANA MARKET DURING OCTOBER 1948 


During October, 32 films were released 
in Habana (Cuba) theaters, as compared 
with 26 in September 1948. Box-office 
receipts for October totaled $208.917, as 
compared with $159,068 in the preced- 
ing month. The United States produced 
27 of the films released during the 
month; Mexico, 2; Argentina, 2; and 
Italy, 1. United States films earned 
$191,540 or 91.7 percent of the gross box- 
office receipts for October; Mexican 
films, $7,837; Argentine films, $7,576; 
and Italian films, $1,964. 

The leading box-office attraction of 
October was a United States film shown 
at the Fausto Theater. Gross receipts 
for a 3-week run totaled $22,159. Sec- 
ond-best box office attraction was an- 
other United States film shown simul- 
taneously in five neighborhood theaters, 
the Trianon, Infanta, Campoamor, Met- 
ropolitan, and Alameda. Gross receipts 
for a l1-week run were $19,315. 


PRODUCTION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Both the Dutch International Inter- 
states Film Production and N. V. Filmex 
(Dutch European Film Production) are 
considering plans for new feature enter- 
tainment films to be made at the 
Duivendrechtschekade Cinetone studios, 
but no definite plans have been an- 
nounced. The first two Netherlands 
pictures have had little success so far. 
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Rent for the Cinetone Studies is re- 
ported to be 2,000 guilders per day, and 
total production costs have run close 
to 300,000 guilders for the pictures pro- 
duced there. Unless the pictures are 
fairly successful, therefore, it is not pos- 
sible even to make expenses. 

Films produced in the Netherlands are 
not required to be shown in trade shows 
before their sale, as is the case for for- 
eign films, and, in consequence, are gen- 
erally sold by contract even before their 
production. The contracts are then 
presented to local banks as a guaranty 
for loans for working capital. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE U. K. 


Motion-picture theaters in Britain, not 
connected with one of the larger circuits, 
are experiencing the lowest net receipts 
in several years, according to a report in 
the Financial Times of January 12. Sir 
Stafford Cripps was approached on Jan- 
uary 17 by the British Film Producers’ 
Association to request a rebate of 5d. in 
each shilling of the entertainment tax 
to help production. The Cinematograph 
Exhibitors’ Association is collecting 
money from members to support its cam- 
paign for tax reduction. 

The National Film Finance & Advance 
Co., Ltd., has made two more loans 
to film-distributing organizations; over 
£50,000 to the Mancurian Film Corpora- 
tion, and a small loan to Exclusive Films, 
bringing Exclusive’s entire borrowing 
from this organization to £22,000. 

The film, “Warning to Wantons,” pro- 
duced by the Rank system of “independ- 
ent frame” was shown to the press in 
January. It is reported that there was 
no evidence of cheapness in the film even 
though it was produced with a great 
saving of money. The system seems to 
stress back projection filming, which is 
filming of a background scene that is 
projected into a back-drop, against 
which most of the remainder of the film 
is made. One editor explains it as 
“scenery and props lowered from the ceil- 
ing, and the entire background projected 
onto a screen instead of being built in 
the form of a huge set in the studio. One 
scene shows an actor walking through 
majestic arches of a Portuguese convent 
with vast cloisters stretching into the 
distance. Only one pillar was put up in 
the studio; the rest were shot on location 
and put in the frame.” 


RELEASES OF FEATURE FILMS IN ARGENTINA 


Revised figures show that Argentina 
in 1948 released a total of 453 features 
for exhibition in Buenos Aires instead 
of 408 as previously reported. This rep- 
resents a 19 percent drop from the 1947 
figure of 557 features. Of the 1948 re- 
leases, 261 were from the United States, 
40 were Argentine productions, 36 Ital- 
ian, 34 Mexican, 32 British, 23 French, 13 
Spanish; the remaining films came from 
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Germany, Chile, Uruguay, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and Cuba. No Russian pictures 
were released in 1948, whereas 10 Rus- 
sian features were shown in 1947. 

The principal factor in the reduced 
number of feature films released in 1948 
was the substantial decrease in the num- 
ber of United States films (375 in 1947). 
There were twice as Many Italian films 
released in 1948 as in 1947; however, this 
was offset by a corresponding drop in 
French releases (37 in 1947). British, 
Mexican, and Argentine releases were at 
about the same level as in 1947. 


CZECHOSLOVAK PRODUCTION GROUPS 
FORMED 


Ten production groups for the making 
of long feature films have been newly 
formed at the Barrandov Film Studios 
in Prague, Czechoslovakia, under a 
scheme of reorganization being carried 
out by the Czechoslovak State Film mo- 
nopoly, states the press. Nine of the 
production groups will be headed by 
prominent Czechoslovak directors and 
artists. Studio manual workers, who are 
being given the opportunity of directly 
cooperating in film production, will form 
the tenth group. Similar production 
groups also are to be formed in a number 
of other cities. 


MOTION PICTURES IN MADAGASCAR 


A new theater, the Rex, with a seating 
capacity of 810 and equipped with Dutch 
Philips apparatus, has been opened in 
Tananarive, Madagascar—making a to- 
tal of 16 theaters for the island. In 
these theaters, 22 United States projec- 
tors are in use. The average weekly 
attendance is estimated at 45,000 for the 
entire island, and the gross yearly income 
of the theaters is about 38,000,000 CFA 
(Colonial French African) francs ($285,- 
714). Admission prices have been in- 
creased, and tickets now range from 15 
francs to 40 francs. 

It is estimated that 144 feature films, 
96 newsreels, and 72 short subjects are 
required annually to supply this market. 
Almost all--films are brought into the 
country from France. Imported films 
are of French, United States, Italian, 
Swedish, Mexican origin, with also quite 
a few British. Almost all films have 
been dubbed in the French language. 

Censorship in Madagascar is consid- 
ered strict, and all films must be censored 
even though they have already been cen- 
sored in France. Films showing resist- 
ance, struggle for liberty, rebellion, rob- 
bery, gangsters, and immoral subjects 
are banned. A recent order of the High 
Commissioner prohibits the admittance 
of children 16 years or under to theaters 
unless they are accompanied by adults. 


CENSORSHIP IN SINGAPORE 


About 35 motion-picture films have 
been banned by the Censor of Films in 


Singapore since March 1948 and 100 films 
that had been passed in 1946 have been 
withdrawn. Of the banned features, 28 
were United States films, 3 British, 3 
Chinese, and 1 Indian. They were re- 
jected because seven were gangster 
films, seven were of poor quality, foy, 
contained crime and gunplay, three were 
horror films, and the rest containeg 
scenes showing contempt of the law, of. 
fensive references to religion, Piracy, 
prison mutiny, and war themes. 

In mid-1948 the government of the 
Federation of Malaya was particularly 
concerned about the rebooking of a large 
number of films depicting World War y 
sabotage and guerrilla activities. These 
films had been exhibited in 1946 jp 
Malaya, but no distribution was made 
during 1947. The effort to rebook them 
during 1948 resulted in the Censor’s 
withdrawal of 100 of them, of 
which 15 are expected to be finally 
banned. 

The Censor of Films from time to time 
advises the Controller of Foreign Ex. 
change on the relative value of films im. 
ported for exhibition in Malaya. There. 
sult is that films are reviewed from the 
point of view of entertainment quality, 
The government has adopted the policy 
that if exchange is to be spent at all for 
United States films it should be used for 
obtaining only the best. 
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Nonterrous Metals 


GOLD COAST EXPORTS OF MANGANESE 
DECLINE 


Preliminary figures for 1948 on exports 
of manganese ore from the Gold Coast 
show a decline of 47,000 long tons from 
the 1947 level. Shipments of manganese 
ore fell to 542,000 tons in 1948, compared 
with 589,000 tons exported during the 
preceding year. 


CHROMITE Exports, INDIA 


Chromite (chrome ore) exports from 
India during 1948 were sharply reduced 
from the previous year’s level. Exports 
for 1948 were 5,002 long tons, compared 
with 8,633 tons in 1947. As shown in the 
accompanying table, half the 1948 ship- 
ments were to Norway. Whereas Indian 
exports of chrome ore to the United 
States totaled more than 3,000 tons in 
1947, none was shipped to the United 
States during 1948. Effective September 
9, 1948, the Indian Government reim- 
posed controls over export of chromite. 

The average value of chromite exported 
from India rose from 80.74 rupees per 
long ton in 1947 to 85.29 rupees per ton 
in 1948 (1 rupee=US$0.3017). 
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Chromite Ore Exports From India, 
1947 and 1948 


Destination 1947 1948 


Long Long 
tons Rupees| tons Rupees 
Total &, 633 (697, 049 5, 002 $26, 626 


tottad States §, 203 (241, 102 
U — $100 344, 372 822 | 66, 161 
nee | 2,500 | 211, 766 
— 1.129 | 94, 908 1,180 | 108, 637 
ae 500 10, 062 
France } 201 | 16, 667 | 
| | 4 

Source: Consular Report No. 36, U.S. Embassy, New 

Delhi. 


DEVELOPMENTS, TURKEY 

The Turkish Government is seeking 
ECA credits to increase chrome and man- 
ganese production, according to the for- 
eign press. No positive program has yet 
been presented to the ECA mission in 
Turkey, although the agency is actively 
interested in securing an increase in the 
production of these minerals. 

Concrete reinforcing bars, structural 
steel, and miscellaneous equipment for 
the copper and chrome ore concentrat- 
ing plants at Ergani and Guleman mines, 
respectively, have started to arrive in 
Turkey. The foundation work is about 
completed and both these plants are ex- 
pected to be placed in operation in 1950. 

The work at the Ergani mine is ex- 
pected to increase annual production of 
blister copper by 3,000 metric tons. Ap- 
proximately 11,000 metric tons of blister 
copper were produced in Turkey during 
1948 and 9,405 tons during 1947. 

Work is proceeding in connection with 
the erection of a crushing, flotation, and 
smelting plant at Murgul, in northeastern 
Turkey. This plant is also expected to 
be completed in 1950 and is scheduled 
to produce about 12,000 tons of blister 
copper per year. 





The city of Baghdad, Iraq, will soon 
have 100 new busses in operation, as 
tenders are now being received for their 
purchase. 





Nonmetallic 
Minerals 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTION IN QUEBEC, CANADA 


Production of asbestos in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, Canada, during 1948 
amounted to 714,716 short tons and was 
52,895 tons higher than the quantity pro- 
duced during 1947, according to the De- 
partment of Mines of the Province of 
Quebec. Output in December 1948 to- 
taled 58,400 short tons, compared with 
67,454 tons in November 1948 and 57,372 
tons in December 1947. Production of 
the various grades of asbestos during 
1947 and 1948 is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 
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Asbestos Production, Province of Quebec 


Grade | 3947 «|| Ss 1948 


Short tons | Short tons 
Crude... 958 944 


Fibers... 222, 197 240, 626 

Shorts__.- | 438, 666 473, 146 

Total... 661, 821 714, 716 
Source: Department of Mines, Quebec. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


The Belgian Congo’s imports of paints 
and varnishes in the first half of 1948 
increased to 1,169 metric tons (31,835,000 
francs) from 687 tons (26,374,000 francs) 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 
(43.59 Belgian Congo francs=US$1.) 


OUTPUT, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


The output of paints and pigments in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948, 30,145 metric 
tons, exceeded plannel production by 17.4 
percent, the State Statistical Office re- 
ports. 

IMPORTS, HAITI 

In the fiscal year ending September 
1948, Haiti imported 630 metric tons of 
paints, pigments, colors, and inks, valued 
at 1,724,328 gourdes; in 1946-47, these 
imports totaled 520 tons, valued at 1,512,- 
333 gourdes. (1 gourde=US$0.20.) 


PORTUGAL'S IMPORTS 


Portugal’s imports of paints, other 
than ready-mixed, in the first 6 months 
of 1948 totaled 632 metric tons, valued 
at 24,630,000 escudos, according to offi- 
cial customs statistics In the year 1947, 
imports of these products amounted to 
1,513 tons, worth 59,216,000 escudos. 
(1 escudo=approximately US$0.04.) 

Imports of ready-mixed paints in the 
first half of 1948 amounted to 498 tons, 
valued at 11,855,000 escudos, whereas in 
the year 1947 they totaled 1,141 tons. 
worth 27,722,000 escudos. 


Pa per and 
Related Products 


ALGERIA HAs NEw MILL 


The installation of machinery in the 
mill under construction at Baba Ali, Al- 
geria, is nearly completed, and the mill 
is expected to go into production about 
the end of March 1949. No information 
is available concerning the grade of pa- 
per to be made or the mill’s capacity. 

Paper is to be produced from esparto 
grass. Technicians and mill equipment 
came from England. 


PRODUCTION, ANGOLA 


Production of paper and paper prod- 
ucts in Angola amounted to 34,050 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram=2.204 pounds) dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1948. Production 
in all of 1947 (latest year available) 
amounted to 153,400 kilograms, as shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Production of Paper and Products, Angola 


[In kilograms] 


First 3 
Item 1944 1946 | 1947 | months 

| 1948 
Wrapping paper 152,400 | 78,000 | 53, 500 8, 550 
Paperboard 46,000 | 42,800 | 42, 400 8, 900 
Paper bags 60, 900 | 66,600 | 57, 500 16, 600 
Total... 259, 300 187,400 153,400 | 34,050 


Source: Colonial government statistics. 
SHIPPING-SACK SHORTAGE, ARGENTINA 


Shipping sacks had disappeared from 
the market in Argentina by February 
1949 and a resulting paralysis of the 
cement, lime, and fertilizer industries was 
imminent. 


DEVELOPMENTS, IRAN 


Letters of credit amounting to 30,000,- 
000 rials ($940,000) for imports of paper 
and paper products into Iran were opened 
at authorized Iranian banks during the 
period from August 11 to November 22, 
1948. This was the result of a new ex- 
change decree, effective August 11, 1948, 
which provided for the sale by the Gov- 
ernment of foreign exchange for the 
importation of various commodities at 
the official rate of 32 rials to $1, U. S. 
currency. Merchants had been holding 
back on orders in anticipation of the 
change. 

IMPORTS, MALAYA 


Malayan imports of paper and paper 
products during the third quarter of 1948 
were valued at S$5,775,240 (1 Straits 
dollar=US$0.47, of which the United 
States supplied S$830,077 worth. 

Exports of paper and paper products 
during the third quarter of 1948 were 
valued at S$1,411,419, none of which went 
to the United States. 


NEW MILLS PROPOSED, NEPAL 


Paper production in Nepal consists en- 
tirely of hand-made coarse paper. How- 
ever, the Nepalese Government has 
launched an industrial development pro- 
gram covering three 5-year periods, 
which includes a pulp and paper mill to 
be built during the first 5-year period 
and additional paper mills to be built 
during the second and third 5-year 
periods. 


MARKET, SIAM 


The demand for paper and paper prod- 
ucts in Siam during 1948 exceeded a value 
of $2,500,000. Requirements in 1949 are 
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expected to be even greater because of 
increased newspaper circulation, estab- 
lishment of additional newspapers, and 
an advance in retail sales methods that 
has placed heavier demands on makers 
of bags. The demand for writing paper 
also is increasing. 

The United States supplies at least 
one-third of Siam’s paper imports, ac- 
cording to trade estimates, There are no 
controls on consumption or imports of 
paper in Siam. 


PRODUCTION, PERU 


The paper industry in Peru continued 
to operate at near capacity levels during 
the final quarter of 1948. Tonnage out- 
put, however, was reported to be lower 
than in previous quarters of the year 
because the mills centered production 
chiefly on thin papers. It is now esti- 
mated that 1948 production will not ex- 
ceed 18,100 metric tons, compared with 
a previous estimate of 20,000 tons. 


Railway 
k.quipment 


BuILDING CAPACITY, AUSTRIA 


The capacity of Austria’s railway car- 
building industry is being fully utilized, 
according to the Austrian Consulate Gen- 
eral in New York City. A total of 1,590 
heavy box cars are scheduled for delivery 
to a firm in Germany by the end of 
September. Other orders have been 
placed, or are pending, which will keep 
the industry busy well beyond 1949, it 
is reported. 


DEVELOPMENTS, EGYPT 


Egyptian State Railways, which re- 
cently opened 12 different bids from 
locomotive works in the United States, 
Canada, England, France, and Belgium, 
probably will award a contract for 18 to 
28 type 4-6-0 steam locomotives to an 
English firm. The United States bid 
offered earlier delivery but at a price ap- 
proximately 15 percent higher than the 
lowest bid and 10 percent higher than 
the average. The English bid has an 
advantage in addition to its lower price 
in that most of the engines now in use 
in Egypt are of English manufacture, and 
existing stocks of repair parts would to 
a large extent be suitable for the new 
units. 


RUMANIA SUPPLIES ROLLING STOCK TO 
U. S. S. R. 


Locomotives and freight cars are two 
of the most important commodities to be 
supplied by Rumania to the Soviet Union 
under their trade agreement, signed Jan- 
uary 24, 1949. The agreement involves 
a volume of trade equal to 465,000,000 
rubles (US$8,773,585). 
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SHORTAGE OF CARS, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


A shortage of railway cars exists in the 
Union of South Africa according to a 
recent statement from the Johannesburg 
Chamber of Commerce. The present in- 
adequate railway facilities are partially 
responsible for delays in the transporta- 
tion of materials vital to foreign trade. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Production of rubber goods in the 
British and United States Zones of Ger- 
many in 1948 totaled 135,000 tons, which 
was 75 percent more than in 1947. The 
output of motor vehicle tires was 2,000,- 
000 in 1948 compared with 1,000,000 in 
1947 and of bicycle tires, 8,500,000 in 
1948 compared with 4,000,000 in the pre- 
vious year. It is contemplated that pro- 
duction of motor vehicle tires will be in- 
creased to 250,000 units monthly, which 
will be sufficient to cover the demand for 
private cars and small busses, and that 
the output of bicycle tires will be stepped 
up to 1,100,000 or to 1,200,000 monthly, 
sufficient to meet current needs. Ap- 
proximately 85 percent of the German 
rubber manufacturing industries are in 
the Western Zones. Removal of the cus- 
toms duty on rubber tires and better 
utilization of manufacturing facilities al- 
lowed a price reduction for tires of ap- 
proximately 10 percent in the latter part 
of 1948 despite higher textile prices. 


Shipbuilding 
DEVELOPMENTS, CANADA 


With the proviso that money received 
shall be used for construction of new 
modern vessels, as soon as shipyards are 
in position to turn out new tonnage, the 
Canadian Maritime Commission is per- 
mitting sale of older Canadian ships to 
foreign-flag interests. The ownership of 
five Montreal 10,000-ton freighters re- 
cently passed to Panamanian-flag ship- 
ping interests in a $3,125,000 transaction 
under this provision. 


RADAR EQUIPMENT To BE USED IN DANISH 
FERRIES 


Radar equipment of United States 
manufacture will be installed during 
1949 in the Danish State Railways’ mo- 
tor ferries Heimoal and Freja, according 
to the Railways’ Maritime Section at 
Copenhagen. Three other Danish State 
Railway ferries have been equipped pre- 
viously with British-made equipment. 

SWEDEN BUILDS FOR NORWAY 


Norwegian buyers had 105 vessels ag- 
gregating some 1,400,000 dead weight 


tons on order in Swedish shipyards as of 
December 1948, according to a foreign 
trade journal. Included are 64 moto; 
tankers of 1,077,200 tons, 38 dry-cargo 
motor ships of some 312,000 tons. and 3 
steamers of 11,000 tons. Delivery dates 
range from 1949 to 1952. 


<5, 
Soaps, Toiletries, | 
and Essential Oils 


EXPORTS OF CITRONELLA OIL From 
SHANGHAI, CHINA, TO U. S. 


Exports of citronella oil from Shang. 
hai, China, to the United States in 1948 
totaled 51,874 pounds, valued at $45,646. 
In December alone, such __ exports 
amounted to 4,400 pounds, valued at 
$3,580. 

In 1948, exports of musk from Shang. 
hai, China, to the United States 
amounted to 55 pounds, valued at $8,136. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, MADAGASCAR AND 
Comoro ISLANDS 


Imports of soap into Madagascar and 
Comoro Islands for the 11 months ended 
November 1948 totaled 1,877.5 gross 
metric tons valued at 80,728,000 C. F. A. 
francs (US$1=—126 C. F. A. francs, official 
rate). Perfumery imports in the same 
period were 276.8 net metric tons valued 
at 56,460,000 C. F. A. francs. 

Exports of essential oils from Mada- 
gascar and the Comoro Islands during 
the same period consisted of the follow- 
ing types: Clove, 494.4 metric tons, 
valued at 78,570,000 C. F. A. francs; ylang 
vlang, 23.7 tons (30,813,000 francs) ; and 
others, 13.5 tons (4,132,000 francs). 


IMPORTS, PORTUGAL 


In the first 6 months of 1948, Portugal 
imported an estimated 2 metric tons of 
perfumes, lotions, and other toilet prep- 
arations, which were valued at 431,000 
escudos. For comparative purposes, es- 
timated imports in the calendar year 
1947 amounted to 41 metric tons witha 
value of 6,490,000 escudos, while those of 
1938 totaled 10 metric tons, with a value 
of 1,123,000 escudo= 
US$0.0403.) 

Imports of essential oils during the 
Same period amounted to 15 metric tons, 
valued at 3,180,000 escudos, compared 
with 40 tons, valued at 13,743,000 escudos, 
in the entire preceding year. 


escudos. (] 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


FOREIGN TRADE, PORTUGAL 


Portuguese textile imports and exports 
in January—September 1948, as compared 
with all of 1947, where available, are 
shown in the accompanying table: 
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Imports and Exports of Textiles in 194 


» 
‘ 


and in 9 Months of 1948, Portugal 


[In kilograms] 


Commodity 


Wool yarn. - -- 

Wool piece goods (including knitted 

Wool manufactures 

Silk yarn ! 

Silk piece goods ! 

Silk manufactures 

Cotton yarn 

Cotton piece goods, grey 

Cotton piece goods, bleached 

Cotton piece goods, dyed or printed 

Other cotton manufactures, bleached 

Other cotton manufactures, dyed or printed 
Cotton knitwear (including stockings 

Other cotton clothing 

Mixed fabrics (cotton and wool, cotton and silk 
Raw wool, wash¢ d 
Raw wool, greasy (almost 100 percent white 
Combed wool 


Silk (real and synthetic 


’ Not broken down into *‘bleached” and ‘‘dyed or printe« 
2 Almost 100 percent white 
n, a. Not availabl 


il statistic Comercio Exte 


Source: Offic 


Synthetic Fibers 
IMPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


The Belgian Congo imported about 
700.000 square meters of rayon piece 
goods during the period June to Novem- 
ber 1948. Of this amount, the United 
States supplied 400,000 or about 57 per- 
cent. Imports during the postwar years 
have been almost double those of prewar 
and war years; and, although the volume 
of imports declined early in 1948, they 
increased in the latter months of that 
year. 

Imports of silk goods in the 6-month 
period (June—November) amounted to 
774,717 square meters. Imports of rayon 
piece goods in the first 9 months of 1948 
totaled 103,300 kilograms, compared with 
202,887 kilograms in all of 1947. 


OUTPUT, GREECE 


Greece’s rayon output during the last 
4 months of 1948 amounted to 574,740 
pounds of rayon filament yarn and 73,120 
pounds of waste. For all of 1948, rayon 
output totaled approximately 1,820,000 
pounds, of which 1,655,000 pounds were 
filament yarn and 165,000 were rayon 
waste. This figure represents the peak 
production of the industry. Demand for 
rayon yarns has been increased by the 
disruption of local silk production. 


Wool and Products 
Exports, AUSTRALIA 


Australian exports of wool in the last 
6 months of 1948 with the United States 
share in parentheses (in pounds) were 
as follows: Greasy wool, 465,096,092 
(33,090,515) ; scoured and washed wool, 
50,822,702 (2,296,432); carbonized wool, 
13,251,538 (299,860): noils (carbonized 
and not carbonized), 2,455,599 (1,111,- 
711); wool tops, 2,215,527 (288,827); 
Waste wool, 3,445,006 (574.528). Of the 
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Imports Exports 
” 9 months ” 9 months 

1947 1948 1947 1948 
53, 465 n. a. 3, 932 na 
20, 293 34, 792 132, 816 13, 320 
18, 035 n. a. 103, 609 n. 3. 
984, 148 508, 143 1, O80 n. a. 
32, 778 nN. a. 53, 746 10, 826 
11, O89 nS. 5, 132 5, 169 
82, 659 45, 266 292, 623 233, 302 
311, 440 150, 923 816, 515 423, 102 
285, 242 168, 063 
5, 268, 692 3, 467, 853 
2 39, 068 n. a. 22, 648 12, 975 
n.a 892, 519 787, 024 
133, 027 83, 610 
194, 449 43, 292 


19, 670 n. a. 
2, 285, 316 7 
3, 942, 639 1, 757, 076 
1, 259, 156 366, 617 


rno Vol. 1 for 1988, 1945, 1946, and 1947; Boletim Mensal for September 1948. 


greasy wool exports, 152,860,359 pounds 
and 121,960,384 pounds were shipped to 
the United Kingdom and France respec- 
tively. 


Viscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Abaca, sisal, and henequen production 
in Tanganyika Territory, British East 
Africa, amounted to 123,526 long tons in 
1948. Total East African sisal production 
in 1948 was placed at 159,547 long tons 
or 9,547 long tons above budgeted pro- 
duction. This represents an increase of 
about 19 percent over 1947, when 133,835 
long tons were produced. 

Exports of flax fiber in the first 9 
months of 1948 amounted to 109 long 
tons, compared with 184 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1947 and 64 tons in 
the last quarter of 1947. 

The Tanganyika Territory cotton crop 
for 1948 was estimated at 53,693 bales of 
lint cotton (weighing 400 pounds each). 


DEVELOPMENTS, ITALY 


Of Italy’s 1948 hemp exports, 20,051 
tons or about 45 percent went to Ger- 
many. Exports from the 1948-49 crop 
were expected to reach 40,000 tons from 
an estimated production of 80,000 tons. 
The 26-percent reduction in export prices 
since November 1948 has benefited ex- 
ports, and the price increase to Italian 
hemp producers for the new crop is ex- 
pected to result in increased production. 
PRODUCTION, REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 

Production of inspected abaca in 1948 
in the Republic of the Philippines totaled 
586,608 bales, including 9,144 bales of 
decorticated abaca. This compares with 
796,194 bales in 1947, including 9,429 of 
decorticated. Production in 1949 has 


been estimated at from 600,000 to 650,000 
bales. 


The two cordage companies located in 
Manila produced an estimated 17,200 
metric tons of abac&é and maguey rope 
and twine during 1948. Of this quan- 
tity, about 4,000 tons were exported. 


YUGOSLAVIA Has NEw PROCESSING PLANT 


A new factory for processing hemp 
scrap was opened on January 24, 1949, 
at Novi Sad, Yugoslavia. The first prod- 
uct, now being used in hospitals and for 
interlining quilts, is a type of hemp excel- 
sior. In the future, this factory is ex- 
pected to produce cellulose from hemp 
scrap and reeds. 


Waxes 


EXPORTS, BELGIAN CONGO 


Immediate postwar demand for copal 
gum increased exports from the Belgian 
Congo to a value of 256,400,000 francs in 
1947, but with falling prices they declined 
to 126,948,700 francs (920 metric tons) in 
1948. Passed on to the labor market, 
lower prices make it difficult to persuade 
gatherers to collect copal; this may result 
in a scarcity and increase prices. (43.59 
Belgian Congo francs=US$1.) 


EXPORTS, HAITI 


In the fiscal year ending September 
1948, Haiti’s exports of beeswax dropped 
to 51 metric tons (276,384 gourdes) from 
56 tons (279,998 gourdes) in 1946-47. 
(1 gourde=US$0.20.) 





New Power Brightens East Norway 


The first turbine unit of Norway’s 
newest electricity source, the 250,000- 
horsepower Hol project in Hallingdal, 
began to turn in mid-January, sending 
a million kilowatt hours of new power 
streaming into Oslo and eastern Nor- 
wegian cities each day. With three ad- 
ditional turbines scheduled to go into 
operation within the next 18 months, the 
Hol project will supply eastern Norway 
with a billion kilowatt-hours of new elec- 
tricity yearly. Described as the world’s 
most modern power plant, the newly com- 
pleted project has been 32 years in plan- 
ning and building and utilizes the water 
of 18 mountain lakes controlled by 6 
dams and a complicated network of giant 
water conduits. Water reaching the Hol 
turbines has dropped some 1,250 feet 
from these lofty reservoirs. 

Power from the completed project will, 
according to plan, be used primarily for 
the heating of the Norwegian capital. 
This is possibly the first time in engineer- 
ing history that a power source has been 
developed expressly for the heating of 
a whole city as well as for the meeting 
of its other electricity needs. When 
completed, its yearly power output will 
have the same heating potential as 350,- 
000 tons of coal, most of which Norway 
must import at the present time. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Venezuela-Colombia Study 
Rail-Highway Coordination 

A Venezuelan Commission was ap- 
pointed on February 16, 1949, to consult 
with a similar Colombian commission in 
order to work out a mutually satisfactory 
coordination of highway and railroad 
connections at border points between the 
two countries. 


Spanish Industry Hard Hit 
by Electric Power Shortage 


Spain’s electric-power' situation has 
reached a critical stage. Present hydro- 
electric reserves amount to only 12 per- 
cent of installed power-plant capacity 
and will drop further unless there is 
heavy rain within the next few weeks or 
unless additional restrictions are im- 
posed on the use of electricity. The 
Barcelona area is hardest hit, and in- 
dustry there is working only about half 
a day per week. Even telephone service 
is likely to be restricted or cut off unless 
relief is forthcoming soon. 

The Government has been endeavor- 
ing to get all possible fuel-burning gen- 
erating plants in operation. Special al- 
locations of coal and fuel oil have been 
made, and idle, discarded units have 
been reactivated. Output of electric 
power from fuel-burning stations in 
January and February was 188 percent 
of the amount produced during the cor- 
responding months last year. 


Czechoslovakia-Albania 
Telephone Service Opened 


Telephone communications were es- 
tablished between all parts of Czecho- 
slovakia and all parts of Albania, effec- 
tive February 1, 1949, according to the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Trade. 
The calls go through Hungary directly 
to Belgrade and from Belgrade to Tirana. 

Air-mail services on the route Prague- 
Budapest-Tirana were initiated on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1949, and will operate three 
times per month in the future. 





Under a 1-year barter agreement effec- 
tive January 1949, Hungary will export 
to Israel chemical products valued at 
$24,000. 
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Shanghai’s Industrial Power 
Consumption Less Than Prewar 


In Shanghai, China, total electric- 
power production, and its utilization by 
industry, reached its peak in mid-1947, 
and was maintained throughout 1948 
with little or no apparent change. For 
example, the output of the principal 
producing company, the Shanghai Power 
Co., averaged approximately 75,000,000 
kilowatt-hours per month during 1948, 
and, of this amount, 48,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours went into industrial consumption 
According to the American Consulate 
Genera] at Shanghai, this total produc- 
tion compared with the 1940 average of 
about 65,000,000 kilowatt-hours—thus 
confirming a somewhat larger postwar 
capacity. The present industrial con- 
sumption, however, is slightly less than 
prewar, indicating that the expanded 
output has been consigned to commercial 
and residential use rather than to any 
additional industrial expansion in the 
area. 


Transportation Committee 
Appointed for Madagascar 


A new transportation committee was 
recently formed for the French Colony 
of Madagascar, according to the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Tananarive. As the 
Colony’s wartime power to requisition 
and charter merchant vessels has been 
suspended and as the post of representa- 
tive of Maritime Transportation in Mad- 
agascar and Dependencies has been abol- 
ished, the High Commissioner has ap- 
pointed a consultative committee on land 
and water transportation in the terri- 
tory, by an order dated January 14, 1949. 
Its function is to advise the government 





Motorists to Austria Can Now 
Obtain Gas Coupons in New 


York 


Gasoline coupons for travel in Austria 
are now obtainable either from the 
Austrian State Tourist Department, 247 
Park Avenue, New York City, or from 
the American Automobile Association 
thus eliminating the necessity for obtain- 
ing ration books. 

















on transportation problems interesting 
the colony. 


Yugoslavia Renews Work on 
Belgrade-Zagreb Highway 


Preparations are now under way for 
renewing full-scale construction actiyj. 
ties on the “Brotherhood and Unity’ 
Highway between Belgrade and Zagreb. 
according to the Yugoslav press. This 
project occupied some 77,000 members 
of the “People’s Youth of Yugoslavig” 
during 1948, organized into so-called vol- 
untary work brigades. Work by the vol. 
untary brigades was suspended on No- 
vember 29, 1948, but skeleton crews have 
been at work ever since—facilitated by 
mild winter weather. When finished, 
the highway is to be 380 kilometers in 
length, with a paved concrete surface 78 
meters in width and shoulder strips at 
least 0.75 meters wide on each side. It 
is now roughly one-third finished, taking 
into account as yet unsurfaced roadbed 

The road is now open to through travel 
at the Belgrade end from Zemun (a 
suburb of Belgrade) to SremskKa Mitro- 
vica—a distance of about 70 kilometers. 

On the Zagreb end, it is understood 
that the road has been completed for 
some 40 kilometers. Of this distance, 10 
kilometers were finished by the end of 
1947. 

The new road is the first truly modern 
highway construction to be undertaken 
in Serbia. 


More Drastic Restrictions 
Placed on Swiss Power Use 


New, increasingly drastic restrictions 
on the use of electricity went into effect 
in Switzerland on March 1, as the Swiss 
Federal Electric Power Office (1’Office 
Fédéral de l’Economie Electrique) took 
steps to cope with the electricity shortage 
threatened by the continued drought 
which for length and severity is now al- 
most without precedent in Swiss history 
The American Legation at Bern reports 
that February became the fifth successive 
month to show a rate of water flow, in 
the rivers from which electric power 1s 
generated, far below normal. The con- 
sequent necessity to draw upon stocks in 
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reservoirs has reduced the potential 
power available from this source. 

India Approves Plans for 
Improving Communications 


Financial approval has been given for 
the installation of a more powerful wire- 
less network between New Delhi, Madras, 
Calcutta, and Bombay, in India, to sup- 
plement the overhead land telegraph 
lines. Other approved projects include a 
12-channel carrier telephone system be- 
tween Calcutta and Patna, and an auto- 
matic telephone system for the Bihar coal 
fields. Gradual improvements also are 
being made in the telephone exchanges of 
leading cities, although this program suf- 
fered a set-back as a result of the disas- 
trous fire which destroyed the central 
telephone exchange in Calcutta the lat- 
ter part of 1948. 

India has entered into a 15-year agree- 
ment with a British firm for establishing 
a Government factory in Bangalore for 
the manufacture of automatic telephone 
and carrier equipment. An electronics 
industry under official auspices is also 
under consideration. 


Production of Electric 
Energy Up in Belgium 


Production of electricity in Belgium 
reached postwar high in January 1949, 
when 160,000,000 kilowatt-hours were 
produced as compared with 703,000,000 
kilowatt-hours in January 1948 and 750,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in December 1948. 


Dominican Republic Reports 
Adequate Shipping Facilities 


The Dominican Republic’s facilities 
for ocean-freight carriage reportedly im- 
proved considerably during 1948, and at 
the year-end the services offered were 
generally considered adequate for the 
needs of the Republic’s international 
trade. The Alcoa Steamship Co., an 
American line, began a service for pas- 
sengers and freight to Ciudad Trujillo 
early in 1948, using fast modern vessels 
to and from Gulf ports of the United 
States. The Pickford & Black Steamship 
Co., of Halifax, Canada, started a cargo 
service between Canadian ports and 
the Republic. The Royal Netherlands 


. Steamship Co. renewed its prewar serv- 


ice between European ports and points 
in the Caribbean area, including the Do- 
minican Republic. Saguenay Terminals, 
Ltd., established a new ocean-freight 
service between Halifax and the Domini- 
can Republic with vessels flying the 
Norwegian flag, 





A match factory in Barranquilla, the 
Only consumer of antimony sulfide in Co- 


lombia, requires about 1,100 pounds an- 
nually. 
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Panama Reports on 1948 
Electricity Production 


Electric energy production in 1948 in 
the Republic of Panama totaled 100,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours—a decrease of 
about 2.9 percent as compared with 1947, 
when 103,000,000 kilowatt-hours were 
generated. Most of the electricity, 54,- 
580,000 kilowatt-hours, was produced in 
Panama City, and only about 30 percent 
in the interior Provinces, according to 
reports reaching the American Embassy 
in Panama. 

In the production of energy in Panama 
City in 1948, 160,034 barrels (42 gallons 
each) of fuel oil were consumed. 

Consumption of electric energy during 
1948 was 177,000,000 kilowatt-hours, as 
compared with 75,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
during 1947—an increase of 2.7 percent. 

Consumption of power in Panama City 
in 1946, 1947, and 1948 by various classes 
of consumers was as follows: 


[In thousands of kilowatt-hours 


Class of consumers 1046 1947 1948 
Residential 11,212.5 | 12, 273.7 | 13, 258.5 
Commercial 11,715.0 | 13,820.6 | 15,079.3 
Industrial 9, 188, 2 10, 132.9 10,318. 9 
Government and munic- 

ipalities 2,947.5 | 3,679.3 4, 240.5 
Fuerza y Luz Co 1, 274. 1 1,461.4 1, 467.4 


lotal 56, 337.3 41, 367.9 | 44, 364.6 


Expansion of Communication 
Facilities Slow in Denmark 


During 1948, the Danish State Tele- 
graph made progress with its long-term 
program of expansion and moderniza- 
tion, and a number of new international 
connections were opened. 

The Great Northern Telegraph Co., a 
private firm, resumed its operations with 
Japan. However, its cable operations in 
the Far East and other parts of the world 
continued to suffer from retarded post- 
war economic conditions. 

The American Embassy at Copenhagen 
reports further that, because of persist- 
ing shortages of materials, manufactur- 
ers could not supply telephone equipment 
in sufficient quantities to satisfy the de- 
mand for new installations, and as a con- 
sequence a considerable backlog exists. 
The contemplated conversion of the tele- 
phone network to a fully automatic sys- 
tem met difficulties that proved unsur- 
mountable. Only in South Jutland, 
where the telephone system is state-op- 
erated, was it possible to make any im- 
portant progress in this conversion pro- 
gram. The problem of converting to a 
wholly automatic system is particularly 
complex in Copenhagen, where it will be 
necessary to construct a large number of 
buildings to house new equipment. The 
service given by the telephone companies 
still is far below the prewar standard. 


Mexican Hydroelectric Plant 
Operating at Near-Capacity 


The hydroelectric plant at Boquilla 
Dam on Lake Toronto, in the State of 
Chihuahua, Mexico, is now able to oper- 
ate at near-capacity, the level of the lake 
having risen more than 13 feet at the dam 
during January. However, the farmers 
of the Delicias area who have been de- 
pendent upon the lake waters have ob- 
jected to what they consider excessive 
drainage of the lake through the opera- 
tion of the hydroelectric plant. Water 
released from the lake for the plant’s 
operation is lost for irrigation purposes. 
Officials of the light company state that, 
if fuel for the thermal plant at Torreon 
is not supplied in sufficient quantities it 
may become necessary to operate the hy- 
droelectric central steadily. 

According to reports reaching the 
American Consulate at Chihuahua, a 
meeting is soon to be held in Mexico City, 
attended by representatives of the farm- 
ers of Delicias, the Companiia Nacional 
de Electricidad, S. A., and the Secretari- 
ats of Agriculture and Hydraulic Re- 
sources to work out a new plan (for tak- 
ing water from Lake Toronto) that will 
be equitable to all concerned. 





Turkey’s Merchant Shipping 


The total tonnage of Turkey’s mer- 
chant fleet has been increased from 142,- 
497 to 301,636 gross tons in recent years. 
Of these, 212,141 tons of cargo and pas- 
senger vessels are operated by the State 
Seaways Administration and 89,495 
tons by private owners. The new ships 
include tankers, freighters, and passen- 
ger vessels purchased from the United 
States, Italy, Sweden, and the Nether- 
lands. Offers to sell ships to Turkey are 
being received from several countries, 
especially from the United States and 
Italy. 

The Turkish State Seaways Adminis- 
tration is sending a new group of six 
technicians to supervise work on the for- 
mer U. S. Navy transports purchased by 
Turkey and now being converted to pas- 
senger use in American shipyards. 





Imports into Siam during the first 11 
months of 1948 totaled 488 passenger 
cars and 941 trucks, of which 123 and 821 
respectively were United States makes. 





Exports of copra from the Philippine 
Republic in 1948 amounted to 625,630 
long tons, compared with 968,432 tons in 
1947. Coconut-oil exports in 1948 to- 
taled 41,985 long tons, against 23,251 tons 
in 1947. The total 1948 exports of Philip- 
pine copra and coconut oil in terms of 
copra were 695,705 long tons. 
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International Trade Fair. 
Casablanea, Morocco 


The Seventeenth Foire Internationale 
de Casablanca is to take place from July 
16 to 31, 1949, at Casablanca, Morocco. 
The American Consulate General at this 
post reports that approximately 200 sam- 
ples of United States products will be 
placed on exhibition by local agents of 
American companies. This Fair—to be 
held, as last year, on municipally owned 
land near the harbor—will probably not 
be large enough to accommodate all the 
firms desiring to exhibit this year. The 
firms that participated in 1948 will be 
given preference in the allotment of 
space. 

For information on the 1948 event, see 
page 43 of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of October 9, 1948; copies are available at 
all the Field Offices of the Department 
of Commerce. 

American firms interested in obtaining 
further information on the availability of 
space should write directly to the Com- 
missariat Général de la Foire Interna- 
tionale de Casablanca, Rue Georges 
Mercie, Casablanca, Morocco. 


1948 Review of United 
Kingdom Trade Exhibitions 


Comments concerning trade exhibi- 
tions held in the United Kingdom in 
1948 were made in the Board of Trade 
Journal of December 25, 1948: 


The postwar pattern of exhibitions and 
trade fairs in the United Kingdom, which 
have always been a feature of normal and 
healthy commerce, has been more clearly 
revealed in 1948. 

The year has seen the postwar resumption 
of the Hotel, Restaurant and Catering Ex- 
hibition, the Public Health Exhibition, the 
International Commercial Motor Transport 
Exhibition, the International Motor Exhibi- 
tion, and the International Bicycle and Motor 
Cycle Exhibition. Radiolympia, resumed in 
1947, was not presented in 1948, in order that 
manufacturers could devote all their energies 
to producing goods to meet the steady flow 
of export orders. The National Mechanical 
Handling Exhibition made its debut, and the 
International Machine Tool and Engineer- 
ing Exhibition which was due to have taken 
place soon after the outbreak of war had many 
developments to show in consequence of the 
delay. 

Many of these shows, not all of which ap- 
peal directly to the general public, recorded 
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attendances far above the highest prewar 
figures and revealed not only the unsatisfied 
demand of the consumer at home but also the 
continued interest in our [British] products 
of the buyer from overseas despite the pass- 
ing of the sellers’ market. It is quite im- 
practical to attempt to assess the total volume 
of business accruing as a result of the effort 
put into these major exhibitions by promoters 
and exhibitors because much of it matures 
long afterwards, but details of some of the 
individual orders booked have been revealed 
to justify optimistic estimates 

Among the exhibitions which had already 
been revived in 1947 there was a tendency for 
attendances to be less spectacular, but still 
substantially above prewar average This 
was shown in the British Industries Fair, the 
administration of which expected a consid- 
erable fall from the record attendance of 
oversea buyers in 1947 in accordance with 
the experience at similar events elsewhere; 
in fact, the numbers fell by less than 20 per- 
cent and were still double those of the best 
prewar year. The general opinion of exhibi- 
tors, most of whom could offer better deliv- 
eries this year, was that more serious busi- 
ness had been initiated 

The 1949 calendar is now almost complete 
and, in addition to the regular exhibitions, 
includes the revived Shoe and Leather Fair, 
a new Toy Trade Fair, a new Underground 
Mining Machinery Exhibition, a Scottish In- 
dustries Exhibition, the first National Pack- 
aging Exhibition, and an Exhibition of In- 
dustrial Finishing, the last two being or- 
ganized primarily to give manufacturers a 
better knowledge of recently developed tech- 
niques which can help them in selling their 
products abroad. An International Textile 
Machinery and Accessories Exhibition will 
also be held, and other international events 
likely to take place but not yet definitely 
announced include the Motor Show and the 
Bicycle and Motor Cycle Show. The Inter- 
national Commercial Motor Transport Show 
will not be held in 1949 


British Industries Fair 


The British Information Services have 
issued the following releases describing 
in detail various exhibits to be seen at 
the British Industries Fair which will 
be held simultaneously at London and 
Birmingham from May 2 to 13, 1949: 

1. “Vitality of Britain’s Textile Industry,” 
by Sir Raymond Streat, Chairman of Brit- 
ain’s Textile Working Committee on Exhibi- 
tions, and of Britain's Cotton Board, dated 
February 4, 1949; 

2. “Jewelry Displays at British Industries 
Fair,” by M. E. Curran, Director, National 
Jewellers’ Association (London), dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1949; 

3. “British Industries Fair To Show 
Leather Developments,”’ by John Creek, of 
Britain’s Leather, Footwear and Allied In- 














dustries Export Corporation, dated February 
15, 1949; , 

4. “Engineering Section of British Indus. 
tries Fair,” by J. Foster Petree, Editor of 
“Engineering” (London), dated February 17 
1949; 


5. “Hall-Mark For British Plastics—British 
Industries Fair; 1949," by C J. G. Stanley, 
of the British Plastics Federation, dated Feb. 
ruary 21, 1949; 

6. “British Industries Fair, 1949, Will Show 
Improved Scientific Instruments," by A. G 
Peacock, Secretary, Scientific Instrument 
Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain 
Limited, dated February 25, 1949; 

7. “Northern Ireland To Show Its Finest 
Linens at the British Industries Fair,” by 
Nancy Debenham, dated March 3, 1949; _ 

8. “British Industries Fair 1949—Color 
and Design in Textiles,’ by Elizabeth Wray 
Fashion Editor “Fashion and Fabrics Over- 
seas” (London), dated March 3, 1949 


Buyers Wishing to obtain copies of these 
releases should address their request to 
the British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
The British Industries Fair is a national 
and not an international trade fair. 
Only British manufacturers are permit- 
ted to participate, but foreign buyers are 
most welcome. 


Canadian International 
Trade Fair 


The Canadian International Trade 
Fair, in a recent news release, stated 
that “over the period of hundreds of 
years, European trade fairs have proven 
one thing—Ithat] in the majority of 
cases contacts leading to future business 
far outweigh in importance the actual 
orders placed at such exhibitions.” 

It cites the example of one United 
States manufacturer who states that, in 
the 2 weeks his products were on view al 
the 1948 Canadian International Trade 
Fair, his booth attendants talked to 213 
businessmen from 43 countries, not in- 
cluding the United States and Canada 
From the United States and Canada, 
2.398 businessmen looked at his products 
and left their names and addresses for 
future reference. 

The Canadian Fair authorities also 
state that, whereas of the total number 
of exhibitors at the 1948 Trade Fair 60 
percent were Canadian exhibitors and 40 
percent foreign exhibitors, the applica- 

(Continued on p. 48) 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8S. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


py the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate 


Latest 
M available 
Country onetary unit ‘ahrnary | quotation 
1947 ims | February | ‘Mar. 15, 
(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1949 
Australia Pound Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2123 $3. 2123 
Belgium France . 0228 . 0228 . 0228 (1) 
Canada Dollar ; 
. Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 1.0000 1.0000 
Free . 9200 . 9169 . 9267 . 2306 
Ceylon Rupee 3012 3012 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 0201 0201 0201 “0201 
Denmark Krone . 2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
France (metropolitan Frane . 0084 
Official 2.0049 0047 0047 
Free 2 0032 . 0031 0031 
India_- Rupee 3016 3, 3017 3017 3017 
Netherlands Guilder . 3776 . 3767 . 3763 . 3760 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 43.5048 3.9915 3. 9915 
Norway. - Krone . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
Philippine Republi Peso . 4968 . 4972 
Portugal Escudo 0403 0402 0403 . 0403 
South Africa Pound 4.0074 4.0075 4. 0075 4.0075 
Spain Peseta 0912 5 0913 
Straits Settlement Dollar ” 4708 “4708 
Sweden Krona . 2782 . 2782 2782 . 2782 
Switzerland Franc . 2336 . 2336 . 2336 2336 
United Kingdon Pound 4. 0286 4.0313 4.0314 4.0315 
Temporarily omitted 
? Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


1 Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948 


‘On Aug. 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound 


§ Based on quotations through December 17 


NOTE Quotation 


r Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning Jan. 24, 1949. 





International Coope ‘ation 
in Taxation Advances 
(Continued from p. 9) 


meet the costs of rehabilitation after the 
great struggles which have shaken and devas- 
tated the world 

Countries have taken cognizance of this 
situation in their legislation by allowing ex- 
emptions and credits to relieve their nation- 
als from the destructive effects which would 
result from the superimposition of the taxes 
of another country on top of the taxes of 
their own country when both countries are 
entitled to tax income and estates under 
internationally recognized principles of tax 
jurisdiction. However, such measures, which 
must in themselves have some measure of 
rigidity, are not flexible enough to meet the 
great variety of taxation expressed in the 
legislation and regulations of the other coun- 
tries of the world. Experience has shown 
that unilateral action is not a sufficiently 
complete method to give protection against 
the results of uncoordinated taxation by the 
nations of the world 

Much thought has also been given to de- 
vising multilateral agreements whereby na- 
tions could obviate double taxation. How- 
ever, multilateral agreements must by their 
nature be narrower in scope and, whatever 
the prospects of eventual progress in so 
harmonizing and coordinating tax systems 
as to reduce if not entirely obliterate double 
taxation, progress along these lines is likely 
to be slow and halting. The national tax 
regimes of the world have grown up through 
the years in accordance with the conditions 
In each country, and have become imbedded 
in intricate and now long-established sys- 
tems of law nad legal interpretation which 
cannot easily be harmonized by general inter- 
national legislation 

The one practical and effective measure 
which has been found is for two nations to 
meet, comprehensively examine their tax 
Structures as they impinge on trade and 
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property relations between the two peoples, 
and to work out between them such measures 
as will to the maximum obtainable extent 
eliminate double taxation by equitable pro- 
visions not involving too unbalanced a 
burden or sacrifice or change within the 
framework of their existing institutions. 

On the agenda for the recent session 
of the Fiscal Commission two important 
tax-treaty problems were presented for 
consideration. The first dealt with the 
inclusion of social-security taxes in con- 
ventions for the relief of double taxation. 
The Commission took the view that, since 
social-security taxes and payments varied 
widely from country to country, this 
problem was not one on which any study 
by the Commission was likely to yield use- 
ful results. The second problem sug- 
gested for consideration was the inclusion 
in agreements for the relief of double 
taxation of provisions to cover penalty 
taxes imposed either for the late payment 
of taxes or as a punishment for tax 
evasion. The Commission took the view 
that penalty taxes should not be included 
in conventions for double taxation. 

The problem of granting credit for 
taxes paid abroad has long played a part 
in the tax system of the United States 
and in the tax treaties which our country 
has negotiated with others. Section 131 
of the Internal Revenue Code allows, in 
certain cases, a credit for some taxes paid 
abroad. 

It was suggested that the Fiscal Com- 
mission examine the problem of allow- 
ing credits against taxes imposed on div- 
idends in one country, on account of taxes 
paid in another country either on spe- 


cial dividends or on the profits of the 
company paying the dividends. The Fis- 
cal Commission referred this problem to 
the Secretariat for further study. 

Another suggestion made was that ap- 
propriate tax credits be allowed in the 
case of dual domicile. This situation 
arises in connection with an estate or 
trust where there are two or more trus- 
tees—some resident in one country, some 
in another. This matter was referred to 
the Fiscal Division of the Secretariat for 
further study. 

The Fiscal Commission received a sug- 
gestion relating to the settlement of dif- 
ferences arising under tax conventions. 
Such differences might be entrusted to a 
Fiscal Chamber to be set up within the 
International Court of Justice or to a spe- 
cial International Court for the Settle- 
ment of Tax Disputes. As a subsidiary 
question, the point arose whether indi- 
vidual taxpayers might address them- 
selves directly to such a court or only 
through the intermediary of their respec- 
tive governments. The Commission took 
the view that no practical case of this 
type had as yet emerged. It further felt 
that it would be impracticable, were such 
a court established, for individual tax- 
payers to have the right of access. The 
Fiscal Commission believes that provision 
should be made, in each tax convention, 
for the mutual resolution of differences 
which might arise over such convention. 

At the session, there was a difference 
of view, with the background of a double- 
taxation convention between two coun- 
tries, of whether the exchange of infor- 
mation and administrative assistance 
should be limited to exchanges necessary 
to carry out the terms of the Convention 
or whether these exchanges should be 
wider in scope—in particular whether 
they should be directed to combating fis- 
cal evasion. This problem was likewise 
referred to the Fiscal Division of the 
Secretariat for further study. 


Extraterritorial Taxation 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION made for 
study by the Fiscal Division of the Sec- 
retariat was that of extraterritorial tax- 
ation or taxation which is considered by 
some countries to be extraterritorial. 
The Fiscal Commission decided that such 
a study might suitably be made in con- 
nection with the analysis, already under 
way, of the taxation of foreign nationals, 
foreign transactions, and foreign re- 
sources. 


Funds for Payment of Taxes 


ANOTHER FROBLEM presented to the 
Fiscal Commission was that of making 
available funds for the international pay- 
ment of taxes. This problem arises 
where the property owner in one country 
pays taxes on assets in another and where 
he is unable to obtain the foreign ex- 


1] 








change required to make payment. The 
proposition was put forward that op- 
portunity to facilitate international 
transfers should be created, either 
through existing clearing arrangements 
or by creating appropriate clearing ar- 
rangements. The Fiscal Commission 
took the view that this matter was more 
appropriate to the International Mone- 
tary Fund and that the Secretary-Gen- 
eral of the UN should be requested to 
refer it to that body. 


Trusteeship Questionnaire 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL is draw- 
ing up a questionnaire designed to elicit 
certain information from countries ad- 
ministering Trust Territories. At the re- 
quest of this Council, the Fiscal Commis- 
sion prepared a series of questions on 
public finance designed for inclusion in 
the over-all Trusteeship Questionnaire. 
If the replies to the Trusteeship Council 
questionnaire are published, much valu- 
able information will be obtained on the 
subject of taxation in colonies. 


Effect of Taxation on Interna- 
tional Trade and Investment 


THE FISCAL COMMISSION has re- 
quested the Fiscal Division of the Secre- 
tariat to continue its work on the effects 
of taxes on international trade and in- 
vestment. A preliminary paper prepared 
by the Secretariat on this subject was 
criticized for lack of documentation. A 
well-documented analysis of the problem 
should prove of assistance to tax author- 
ities and legislators in the reform of tax 
systems to promote international trade 
and investment. 

After some debate, the Commission de- 
cided that its future work and that of its 
Secretariat should be along the lines 
sketched above. In addition, the Fiscal 
Commission decided to continue the col- 
lection of comments from member gov- 
ernments on the League of Nations 
Model Conventions and to study the dif- 
ference between the two texts in the 
light of these comments. 

There was considerable discussion of 
the functions of the Commission relative 
to the role of taxation and fiscal policies 
as contra-cyclical measures for the pre- 
vention of depressions, and on a related 
question, the impact of taxes upon con- 
sumption, standards of living, and pro- 
duction. In this connection the Com- 
mission resolved: “in cooperation with 
other organs of the United Nations, to 
continue the work of the League of Na- 
tions Fiscal Committee on the economic 
influence of taxation with particular ref- 
erence to: (i) Fiscal measures to prevent 
depressions; (ii) the influence of taxes 
upon consumption, the standard of living 
and production.” 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Country 


Argentina 


Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Cuba 
Ecuador 


Honduras 
Me x1co 
Nicaragua 


Paraguay 








Paper peso 


Boliviano 





=> 


quoted 


LATIN 








AMERICAN 


EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in unit, 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fo} 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the doh 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed gt 


5 gourdes to a dollar 


A ve kt i I i i\ tilal 
Typ exchang Approximate 
1946 1947 Febru Rat equivalent 
annual) innual 1049 _— in U.S 
currency 
Preferential 73 3.7 73 5. 73 SO. 2681 
Ordinary 4.23 4. 23 4.23 1.23 24 
Auction 4. 04 4.04 4.04 4.04 2024 
Free market_.. 4.09 4.08 4. 6 4. 82 2075 
Controlled 42. 42 42.42 42 42.42 . 0236 
Differential 56. 05 ‘0.05 6.05 OL7S8 
Curb 60, 94 64. 06 44. 00 46, 00 0104 
Official 16. 50 
Free market 19. 42 18.72 18. 72 18.72 0534 
Special free market 20. 00 
Banking market 43.10 43.10 0232 
Free market 4. 86 417.9 6b. 22 66. 00 O01 
od | Me 31.00 31.00 1.00 OO 032. 
Commercial bank 1. 78 1.7 1. 06 1. 06 102 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1.7 1. 96 1. 06 102 
Curb 21,835 2.17 2.75 ~ 1000 
Uncontrolled 5. 84 6. 2t 7.11 2 1379 
Controlled 5. 62 7 67 7 1764 
Free 1.00 100 4 ”) 1, 0000 
Central Bank (offi- 14. 66 13.7 A) WwW o74 
Free 17.47 18.2 18.11 0552 
Official 2.04 2.04 ~ 2.04 } 1wO2 
Free 4. St 1s "7 1431 
Official aL, x) » Th 2000 
Curt 49 4 { “I 1471 
Officia 12 2 12 a 
Free 25 72 twit 
orn 6.50 6. 6.50 ‘ 4) x 
Free 7. R5 2.48 mH oo xe 
Fre¢ 2.00 A) 4) i 
( T 1. 90 1. ow ut 7 2 
Fr 
J 1. & ») ¥ ” 2th 
Oo Ury 1.78 5 4444 
{ i Us 
Fre ” 
pal ( mbia WW Perce 
( a Ric rolled e curt 
rN I Nica t ( nt Re 
Ll | 
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International Cooperation 
In Taxation Advances 
(Continued from p. 42) 


Because of the limited budget avail- 
able for this program, the Fiscal Com- 
mission decided to seek, where appropri- 
ate, the cooperation of universities, 
scientific institutions, or learned socie- 
ties on certain individual research proj- 
ects of a more regional or specialized na- 
ture. The application for the admission 
of the “International Fiscal Association” 
and “The International Public Finance 
Institute” to consultative status in Cate- 
gory B was recommended by the Fiscal 
Commission. 

Appropriate resolutions to give effect 
to this program were prepared for trans- 
mittal to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. All of the resolutions and recom- 
mendations of the Fiscal Commission 
must be transmitted to the Economic and 
Social Council for adoption, and they do 
not become effective until approved by 
that body. 


Fruitful Results Envisaged 


THERE ARE FEW fields of economic en- 
deavor where international cooperation 
can accomplish more fruitful results than 
that of taxation. The work of the Fiscal 
Division of the Secretariat and the pe- 
riodical meetings of the Fiscal Commis- 
sion of the United Nations serve to bring 
together tax administrators and theo- 
rists from various lands—thereby not 
only promoting a healthful exchange of 
views but a spirit of cooperation which 
bodes well for the future taxpayers of this 
and other lands 





yr % e ** ‘ 
“Soviet Donbass” Coal 
Basin Is Largely Restored. 
Russians Say 

(Continued from p. 10) 
62 blast furnaces, 213 open-hearth fur- 
naces, and 248 rolling mills. 

On September 8, 1943, the last of the 
invading Germans were expelled from 
the territory, and the work of restora- 
tion began in earnest An over-all plan 
for the restoration of the industries of 
the Donbass was already drafted by that 
time by a special Bureau for the Res- 
toration of the Donbass, created within 
the Coal Ministry by an order of the So- 
viet Government. 


Efforts Broad, Plans Ambitious 
BY THE END of 1944 the output of coal 
in the Donbass had surpassed the 1913 
level of 25,000,000 metric tons, and the 
production of coking coal was particu- 
larly emphasized. Twelve months after 
their recapture, the mines of the Don- 
bass had at their disposal 442 coal cut- 
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Scene at a Donbass coal mine. 


ters, 567 conveyor installations, 90 elec- 
tric locomotives, and many other types 
of equipment. 

The program of the current Five-Year 
Plan (1946-50) calls for the restoration 
of coal production in the Donbass to its 
prewar level (85,500,000 tons) in 1949 
and for an output of 88,000,000 metric 
tons in 1950. The achievement of this 
goal involves the completion of rehabili- 
tation, by some time in 1949, of 182 dam- 
aged mines with a capacity of 67,700,000 
tons and the construction by 1950 of 60 
new mines of 14,100,000 tons total capac- 
ity, with first priority in restoration and 
new construction to be given to mines 
producing coking coal. 

During 1946, the first year of the cur- 
rent Five-Year cycle, 36 large coal mines 
were restored and put into operation, 
Soviet authorities say. Dozens of mines 
were subsequently restored and put into 
operation in 1947 or prepared for ex- 
ploitation in 1948. The work still to be 
accomplished in some 120 mines involves 
a few of the largest and most complex 
mines which are at a considerable depth 
(500-700 meters) and have a vast net- 
work of underground shafts and pas- 
Sages. 


Extensive Modernization 
Claimed 
IN THE PROCESS of reconstruction, the 
Russian article further asserts, the mines 
are being modernized and equipped 
with up-to-date machinery, with a 
result that some mining operations, such 
as main haulage for example, have 
already reached a higher degree of me- 
chanization than prevailed in 1940. The 
pumping of water was reportedly com- 
pleted for all the basic mines of the Don- 


bass by the end of 1947—a task that took 
5 years to accomplish and involved the 
pumping of more than 620,000,000 cubic 
meters of water, or, the Russians claim, 
six times the volume of water pumped 
out in the course of 7 years from the 
flooded mines of the Pas-de-Calais and 
Nord basins in France, following their 
destruction by the Germans during 
World War I. 

As a result of the restoration of nu- 
merous mines, the output of coal is stead- 
ily increasing. In 1946 coal production 
in the Donbass area exceeded the 1945 
output (approximately 35,000,000 tons) 
by 30 percent, and in 1947 the annual 
output assertedly showed a further in- 
crease of 19 percent. During the third 
quarter of 1948, the amount of coal ob- 
tained exceeded the third quarter of the 
preceding year by 20 percent. (The an- 
nounced increase of 21 percent for the 
entire year places the Donbass 1948 fig- 
ure at approximately 65,500,000 metric 
tons). 


Varied Criticisms Voiced 


SURVEYING THE WORK of rehabili- 
tation now in progress, the Russian 
writer states that in a number of cases 
the organizations engaged in mine res- 
toration are not making full use of all 
existing opportunities and, as a conse- 
quence, are reducing the tempo of work, 
thus retarding the opening of operations 
in the restored mines and other installa- 
tions. 

Criticism is directed in particular 
against two phases of operation: poor 
organization of manpower and unsatis- 
factory utilization of machinery and 
equipment. For example, workers en- 
gaged in direct mining operations are 
frequently taken out of their sectors and 
diverted to secondary jobs. The training 
of skilled labor remains unorganized in 
many mines, and, as a result, the newly 
recruited workers are mastering the 
norms of production and the utilization 
of new machinery and equipment at a 
rate slower than could otherwise be 
expected. 

During 1948, some progress was 
achieved in reducing labor turn-over, 
which, however, still remains very high. 
Unsatisfactory living and housing con- 
ditions are cited as being partly respon- 
sible for this inability of the mining 
enterprises to retain their personnel. 

Inefficient and incomplete utilization of 
available machinery and equipment pre- 
sents the other main problem. Specifi- 
cally, only 65 to 70 percent of available 
machinery and equipment is at present 
utilized in some of the Donbass mines, 
while a considerable amount of it remains 
idle because of a shortage of spare parts 
or ball bearings; nor has the prewar level 
of productivity of machinery in general 
been achieved, though some of the mines 





have reported results considerably above 
the prewar level of efficiency. A certain 
amount of delay can, of course, be as- 
cribed to the failure on the part of the 
machine-building industry to deliver on 
schedule the new equipment designed 
and ordered for the mines of the Donbass. 

As already stated, mines producing 
coking coal receive priority under the 
Five-Year Plan law. The same law calls 
for the preparation and cleaning of all 
coking coal and a large proportion of the 
fuel coal. It now appears that, while the 
mining of coal proceeds on the whole sat- 
isfactorily, coal-preparation facilities are 
still inadequate, and the construction of 
new plants for that operation is lagging. 


Listing the “‘Imperatives”’ 


IN CONCLUSION, the above-cited Rus- 
sian review states that in order to accom- 
plish the goal set by the Five-Year Plan 
law it is necessary: 

To concentrate manpower and equip- 
ment on the main objectives (i. e., on 
mines close to completion and on mines 
producing coking coal, as well as on the 
preparation plants) ; 

To mechanize time- and labor-con- 
suming operations; 

To utilize available machinery and 
equipment to a fuller extent; 

To organize the labor force more effi- 
ciently by improving the worker-training 
System and by tightening discipline on 
the job; and 

To speed up the construction of indus- 


trial buildings and dwelling units by 
adopting more up-to-date building 
methods. 


Comparative Figures 

THE FOLLOWING TABLE, prepared in 
the Office of International Trade, United 
States Department of Commerce, shows 
the approximate annual rate of coal out- 
put in the Donbass for a number of years 
in relation to total Soviet coal produc- 
tion. Since there are no absolute pro- 
duction figures available for recent years, 
those given here represent estimates 
based on indirect data and percentages 
published intermittently in the Russian 
press. 


Production of Coal in the U. 8S. S. R. 
Total and Donets Basin 


[in million metric tons 


Year Donbass Total ea 
1913 25.3 29.1 R69 
1938 R). 7 32.9 (0.7 
1940 BS 166. 0 51 
1945. *35.0 *142 24. 
1946 *45 *156.8 29.0) 
1947 "54.1 *175.6 30. 8 
1948 *6 *20). 2 32.7 
1950 (Plan KX. 0) 50). 0 35. 2 
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WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 


Subscription 


rates 
Classification 
Domes For 
c eign 
mail ma 
1. Transport, Communications, and 
Utilities... $1. 50 $2.00 
2. Chemicals. : 1. 0 2.00 
3. Drugs and Toiletries 1. 50 2.00 
4. Motion Pictures and Equipment 1. 50 2. 00 
5. Electrical Appliances and Radio 1.0 2.00 


6, 7, and 8. Foods and Related Agri 
cultural Products l 

9. Lumber and Allied Products 1.00 1 
10. Pulp and Paper l ; 
11, Leather and Products 1.50 2.00 
l 
] 


12. Housewares and Furniture ) 


13. Office Equipment and Supplies 1.1K) 1 
14. Personal Durables 50) 2.00 
15. Plumbing, Heating, and Hardware 1.00 1.35 
16. Rubber and Products_. . cD | 
17. Scientific and Professional Goods 1.00 | 
18. Special Products 1. 5 2 
19. Textiles and Products 1. 2. Ui 
21. Machinery: Industrial, Electrical, 

and Agricultural 1.00 1.3 
22. Motive Products 1.00 1.365 
23. Metals and Minerals 100 l 
24. Petroleum and Coal 1. 

Note. —Subscriptions may be mailed to the Superin 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., or any 
Department of Commerce Field Office. Be sure to fill 
in name and address and indicate part or parts requested 
Single copies, 5 cents 


DrvuGs AND TOILETRIES. The Philippines as 
a Source of Crude Drugs and Essential Oils 
Vol. VII, Part 3, Drugs and Toiletries, No. 25. 
February 1949. 2 pp 

MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT. Motion 
Picture Industry in Netherlands Indies. Vol. 
VII, Part 4, Motion Pictures and Equipment, 
No. 10. February 1949. 2 pp 

ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES AND Rapio. Electric 
Fans: Canada and the Union of South Africa; 
Fluorescent Lamps: Belgium and Sweden 
Vol. VII, Part 5, Electrical Appliances and 
Radio, No. 5. February 1949. 2 pp 

LUMBER AND ALLIED Propucts. Digest of 
International Developments. Vol. VII, Part 
9, Lumber and Allied Products, No. 3. Febru- 
ary 1949. 3 pp 

PULP AND PaPER. Pulp and Paper, China 
Vol. VII, Part 10, Pulp and Paper, No. 6 
March 1949. 7 pp 

TEXTILES AND Propucts. Wool, Argentina 
Brazil, and Peru. Vol. VII, Part 19, Textiles 
and Products, No. 6. March 1949. 4 pp 

TEXTILES AND PRODUCTS Rayon Yarns 
Chile, and Rayon Yarns and Piece Goods 
Uruguay. Vol. VII, Part 19, Textiles and 
Products, No. 7. March 1949. 3 pp 


WORLD TRADE IN COMMODITIES 
Supplements (Vol. VII—1949) 


[Price, 5 cents each; obtainable from the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., or from any of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, listed on page 2 of 
this magazine | 


Foops AND RELATED AGRICULTURAL Prop- 
ucts. Summary of United States Trade in 
Foodstuffs and Allied Products for the Cal- 
endar Years 1947 and 1948. Vol. VII, Part 
6-7-8, Foods and Related Agricultural Prod- 
ucts, Sup. No. 10. March 1949. 19 pp 


——__| 


INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE 
SERVICE 


{Annual subscription 
eign $6.75 Individual reports Vary jp 
price. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Of. 
fice, Washington 25, D. C., or by Depart. 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. | 


Domestic $5.00, for. 


REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL TRADE TO Mp. 
YeEaR 1948. Vol. VI, No. 6 February 1949, 
19 pp. Price 10 cents 


BUREAL 


(Publications for which a price is given 
are for sale by the Superintendent of Docy. 
ments, United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Some of these 
priced reports may also be obtained from 
Field Offices of the Department of Commerce 
located in principal cities Other publica. 
tions ar free upon request from the Bureay 
of the Census.) 

Summary of United States Exports ang 
Imports of Gold and Silver, Calendar Year 
1948. (Statement No. 2402.) 13 pages 

Special Statistical Reports on United 
States Water-Borne Foreign Commerce, No 
5. United States Vessel Exports to E.C.A 
Countries, by Type of Vessel and by Flag of 
Vessel, January-August 1948. 4 pages 

Correct Way to Fill Out the Shipper’s Ex- 
port Declaration. (Originally issued Decem- 
ber 1946 and revised February 1949.) 4 pages, 

Schedule changes 

Omissions in Printing Schedule B, Part 
I and Part II, 1949 Edition. 1 page. 
Additional Listings of Items to be In- 
cluded Within the Commodity Classi- 

fications in Schedule B, “Statistical 
Classification of Domestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported From the 


OF THE CENSUS 


United States,” January 1, 1949 Edi- 
tion Effective immediately. (C. B 
1.) 3 pages 

Note.—The first Collectors’ Bulletin 


(C. B. 1) appears in the January 1949 

issue of Foreign Trade Statistics Notes 

Subsequent C. B. bulletins will appear 

in later issues of that publication. 

Schedule S, “Statistical Classification of 
Domestic and Foreign Merchandise Ex- 
ported From the United States, Ar- 
ranged in Shipping Commodity 
Groups Effective January 1, 1949 
8 pages 

Schedule T, “Statistical Classification of 
Imports Into the United States, Ar- 
ranged in Shipping Commodity 
Groups.” Effective January 1, 1949 
10 pages 





Machine tools, agricultural machinery, 
tractors, motor vehicles, electrical and 
mining machinery, and a completely as- 
sembled Russian version of the American 
air transport DC-3 were features of an 
exposition devoted to Soviet-Rumanian 
Economic Collaboration which opened in 
Bucharest, Rumania, on November 13, 
1948. 
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Rise in Exports to United 
States Featured Canada’s 
Trade in 1948 

(Continued from p. 7) 


relation to the area trade returns because 
the measure of Canada’s exchange prob- 
jem is not, per se, the difference between 
imports from, and exports to, the United 
states or the dollar area but the extent to 
which this difference can be offset by dol- 
iar receipts from trade with the rest of 
the world. If we take the dollar area as 
comprising chiefly the United States and 
the Latin American Republics, we can 
see from the 1948 trade returns that the 
deficit with these countries has been re- 
duced by more than half—that is, from 
970,000,000 to $402,000,000. At the same 
time, the excess of exports to the rest of 
the world has been reduced from $1,125,- 
000,000 to $797,000,000. Since Canada is 
still doing some credit financing of ex- 
ports, not all of this latter sum can be 
considered as realizing dollars, but, under 
the genera] conditions of the European 
Recovery Program financing, most of it 
can. 

The primary significance of the year’s 
trade return is, therefore, that in a year 
of phenomenally large export to the 
United States, dollar realization on trade 
with the rest of the world has had a great 
deal to do with Canada’s net foreign- 
exchange position. It has not only pro- 
vided enough dollars to meet the reduced 
deficit with the Western Hemisphere but 
also has been the chief factor in the re- 
pair of the reserve position. 

There are, of course, other factors in 
Canada’s international balance of pay- 
ments than the results of merchandise 
trade. Gold production, tourist expend- 
itures, freight and shipping charges, 
capital movements, and the like substan- 
tially affect the net. In 1948 Canada 
borrowed $150,000,000 in the United 
States. 

Assuming that the European Recovery 
Program continues to permit dollar real- 
ization on a large part of the trade with 
the rest of the world, we can assume fur- 
ther a certain leeway for the expansion 
of the trade deficit with the United 
States. This deficit would grow with 
either of two conditions: (1) A reduc- 
tion of exports to this country; or (2) 
a further relaxation of the import re- 
strictions if the present dollar level of 
exports held. The margin for balanc- 
ing off, however, is limited both by the 
declining tendency shown in Canadian 
exports to the non-U. S. areas as well as 
by the growth of Canadian imports from 
such countries, arising from the general 
conditions of European reestablishment. 

All things considered, therefore, the 
returns for 1948 tend to show that main- 
tenance of exports to the United States— 
or, failing that, maintenance of dollar 
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realization via Canadian exports to Eu- Canadian imports from the United 
rope—means everything to the future of States. 
TABLE 2.—Canada: Some Increases in Exports to the United States in 1948 
[Values in thousands of Canadian dollars] 
Quantity Value 
Item — - - 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
Meat and Meat Suhstitutes 
Cattle | 
Pure-bred thousands 28 44 6, 628 10, 841 
Dairy and other do 46 406 6, 960 61, 564 
Beef and veal, fresh short tons 44 40, 032 17 26, 313 
Poultry 
Live thousands 2, 428 5, 564 3, 395 10, 873 
; ems or undressed thousand pounds 1, 246 13, O85 399 4, 330 
fish 
Sea do 118, 975 126, 368 9, 792 13, 482 
Fresh do 61, 114 85, 108 17, 622 21, 562 
Shell do 18, 718 22, 977 8, 495 9, 979 
Pickled and salted do 30, 598 39, O83 4, 705 6, 049 
Canned and other do 5, 766 5, 171 2, 038 6, 675 
Other Agricultural and Vegetable Products | 
Blueberries, frozen and fresh do 11, 713 12, 144 1, 740 | 2, 048 
Berries, other, fresh do 1, 972 9, 096 341 1, 534 
Potatoes, including seed thousand bushels 5, O75 6, 300 5, 698 7, 678 
Barley do 120 10, 207 282 14, 614 
Oats do 2, 192 19, 750 2, 113 15, 958 
Rye do 185 3, 963 557 6, 582 
Wheat do 168 3, 184 355 6, 608 
Whisky thousand (Imperial proof) gallons 2, $28 3, 210 17, 975 23, 198 
Rubber, crude thousand pounds 4, 046 34, O70 756 6, 561 
Clover seed do 14, 617 47, 861 2, 969 13, 224 
Flax seed thousand bushels 37 537 261 3, 222 
Hides, cattle thousand pounds 5, 276 37, 608 743 7, 394 
Forest Products 
Logs M ft. b. m 42, SRS 68, 740 1, 938 3, 611 
Lumber 
Hard million bd. ft 137 153 12, 162 14, 855 
Soft do 928 1, 460 67, 605 113, O89 
Shingles, red cedar thousand squares 1, 951 2, 202 19, 369 20, 722 
Plywood thousand square feet 24, 649 41,414 3, 552 ), O77 
Pulpwood thousand cords 1, 860 2, 132 34, 054 42, 237 
Wood pulp short tons 1, 499, 301 1, 590, 674 156, 122 184, 973 
Ne wsprint do 3, 675, 349 3, 917, 366 291, 893 340, 334 
Nonferrous Metals 
Aluminum bar thousand pounds 32, 522 155, 551 3, 909 19, 067 
Copper ingots, bars, billet do 2, 109 36, 172 442 8, 042 
Lead in pigs, refined lead do 116, 737 106, 072 12, 663 17, 242 
Nickel 
Unrefined do 32, 073 57, 014 7, 466 14, 029 
Fine do 116, 052 135, 851 31, 342 42, 289 
Zine in ore do 81, 150 108, 454 2, 917 4, 752 
Zine, spelter do 110, 305 150, 816 11, 161 20, 173 
Miscellaneous 
Asbestos, unmanufactured tons 557, 660 599, 749 25, 334 31, 984 
Farm machinery 23, 479 90, 575 
l'ractors.. thousands 5, 855 8, 182 5, 894 10, 016 
Aircraft part 133 4, 503 


TABLE 3.—-Canada: Imports From th 


e United States: 


1948 as Compared With 1947 


{Values in thousands of Canadian dollars] 





Total import Restricted categories Unrestricted categories 
cc > . 
Differ Differ- Differ 
1947 194 ence 1947 1948 ence 1947 1948 ence 
+ OF + OF + OF 
Agricultural nd Vere 
table products 169, 727 116, 555 53,172 | 99,306 | 53, 620 15, 686 70, 421 62, 935 7, 486 
Animals 57, 210 44, 200 13, 001 | 22, 324 7, 678 14, 646 34, S86 36, 531 +1, 645 
Fibers and textile 217, 026 111, 246 105, 780 171,630 | 57,118 114, 512 45, 396 54, 128 +8, 732 
Wood and paper 82, 741 67,374 15, 367 | 32, 400 16, 400 50, 341 51, 374 +1, 033 
Iron and steel 725, SYS 713, 127 12,771 |314, 798 122, 408 411, 100 520, 737 +109, 637 
Nonferrous metals 120, 333 109, 192 11,141 48, 732 14, 734 71, 601 75, 194 +3, 593 
Nonmetallic minerals 164, 282 156, 373 +92, O91 16, 162 2, 928 348, 120 443,139 +95, 019 
Chemicals QQ. 5ST 106, 060 +6), 473 10, 680 7, 576 3, 104 S88, 907 OS, 484 +9 577 
Miscellaneous commodi 
tik 137, 875 81, 627 56,248 | 46,130 | 12,798 33, 332 91, 745 68, 829 22, 916 
Potal 1,074,679 1,805, 763 168, 916 |762, 162 394, 412 67,750 |1, 212,517 |1, 411, 351 +198, 834 





Economic Cooperation 
Administration 
(Continued from p. 11) 


ton March 11 by the Economic Coopera- 


New “Technical Assistance 
Arrangements Branch” Set Up 


The establishment of a Technical As- 


sistance Arrangements Branch in New 


tion Administration and the Export-Im- ] 


port Bank of Washington and in Dub 
by the Irish Government. 


This amount brings to $89,000,000 the 


York City and the appointment of Wil- 


iam A. Kimbel, South Carolina news- 


lin paper executive, as field director of the 
branch, was announced March 12 by the 


total loan assistance to Ireland under 


the European Recovery Program during 
the first year of ECA operations. The 


previous loan to Ireland was $60,000,0 


00. ¢ 


Economic Cooperation Administration. 


The branch, located at 2 Park Avenue, 


began full operation on March 14 and 
deals exclusively with ECA’s technical- 


ussistance program within the New York 


45 





area, making arrangements for the visits 
to the United States of management and 
labor representatives of Marshall Plan 
countries who will come here to study 
production methods and techniques. In 
this connection, it will assist the United 
States Section of the Anglo-American 
Council on Productivity. Technical as- 
sistance is provided by ECA to partici- 
pating countries under Section 111 (3) of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1948. 

Mr. Kimbel has been president and 
treasurer of the The Coastal Carolinian 
Press of Myrtle Beach, S. C., since 1945; 
he was born in New York and attended 
Columbia University. 


Swedish Labor Delegation on 
Tour of U. S. 


A 12-man Swedish labor delegation 
was scheduled to arrive by plane in New 
York March 10 to begin a 2-week in- 
durial tour of this country, the Economic 
Cooperation Administration has an- 
nounced. 

The group, made up of top executives 
in Swedish labor unions, was to spend a 
day in New York and arrive in Washing- 
ton March 12 for meetings with repre- 
sentatives of the CIO, AFL, and members 
of Congress. 

The group was to meet ECA Adminis- 
trator Paul G. Hoffman and members of 
his labor staff Monday morning, March 
14, and later to visit Congress and the 
Swedish Legation. On March 15, the 
group was to meet State and Labor De- 
partment officials. 

The subsequent industrial trip includes 
visits to the Bethlehem Steel Co. ship- 
yards, Sparrow’s Point, Md., on March 16 
and coal mines near Pittsburgh on March 
18. At Pittsburgh the group also inspects 
a large trucking depot, a de-tinning 
plant, and a steej factory. Parts of the 
group are also to see other types of in- 
dustrial operations in Pittsburgh. The 
group was scheduled to go to Cincinnati 
on March 22. Other points to be visited 
are being worked out. 
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World Trade Director Report being pre- 
pared. 

52. Uruguay—COSARI Ltda. (Corporacion 
Sudamericana de Representaciones e Indus- 
trias) (exporter, commission merchant), So- 
riano 819, Montevideo, offers to export meat, 
canned goods, and casein, 


Export Opportunities 


53. Ecuador—Maquinarias Henriques C. A. 
(importing distributor, manufacturer’s 
agent), Pichincha 120 (P. O. Box 176), Guaya- 
quil, seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for belted electric generators, 110-volt, 60- 


a 


cycle, single-phase, from 14 to 5 kilowatts; 


also belted welding generators. 

54. France—Radio Accessoires (manufac- 
turers’ agent, manufacturer), 4-6 Cour des 
Bourloires, Lille, Nord, desires purchase quo- 
tations and agency for good-quality electric 
household appliances, and radio equipment. 

55. Germany—Hans Hamann, Bothfelder 
Strasse 10, (20a) Hannover, seeKs quotations 
for special boring tools for brown coal borings 
down to 300 meters. 

56. Germany—Max Hoeck, Kaiser-Wilhelm- 
Ring 45-46, Dusseldorf-Oberkassel, is inter- 
ested in obtaining all articles which are re- 
quired by the iron, steel and metal producing 
and working plants. 

57. Germany—Paul Hoville (l4a) Dorz- 
bach/Wurtt., desires to contact medical firms 
that advertise in newspapers and medical 
journals, also firms producing homeopathic 
medicines. 

58. Germany—Herbert O. F. Knoke & Co., 
Chilehaus B., Hamburg 1, wishes quotations 
for leather, soap, fats, wool and cotton rags. 

59. Germany—Thiede & Velleuer, Graben- 
strasse 20, Dusseldorf, desires quotations for 
yarns of wool, cotton, and artificial silk; rub- 
ber threads; stockings and socks, underwear 
and knitted wear. 

60. Germany—Paul Wellhoner, Turennestr. 
26, (17b) Freiburg 1, Br., seeks purchase 
quotations for machine tools; planing ma- 
chines with five cutters and different feed 
speeds, completely electrified with individual 
motor for each cutter; cutter motors are fed 
with high-frequency current with 83 to 100 
cycles for 5,000 to 6,000 r. p. m. from a sepa- 
rate frequency changer. Current A. C. 380 
volts and 50 cycles; also gang saws (German 
vertical “‘voll-gatter”) for trunks from 20 to 
40 inches in diameter. 

61. Israel—Anglo Imports Ltd. (importing 
distributor and for own account), 52 Nahlat 
Benjamin Street, Tel Aviv, wishes purchase 
quotations and agency for motorcycles and 
bicycles, tobacco and tobacconists’ requi- 
sites, photographic apparatus and films. 

62. Netherlands—N. V. Kokes & Co.’s Han- 
delscompagnie (importers), 130-132 Weter- 
ingschans, Amsterdam, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for machine tools such as lathes, mill- 
ing machines, horizontal boring and milling 
machines and shaping machines 

63. Peru—Miguel Pons S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler, agent), Jiron Camana No. 592, 
Lima, seeks purchase quotations and agency 
for construction materials, hardware, farm 
implements, garage machinery and spare 
parts including motors, woodworking ma- 
chinery, electrical equipment, office and 
printing equipment, household utensils, 
chemicals, hospital and dental equipment, 
and foodstuffs. 


Agency Opportunities 


64. Canada—St. Arnaud Fils et Cie. (im- 
porters and sales agents handling foodstuffs) , 
460 St. John Street, Montreal, seeks repre- 
sentation for canned citrus juices. 

65. Denmark—A. P. Christensen (commis- 
sion merchant), 6 Rysensteensgade, Copen- 
hagen V, seeks representation for Denmark 
of United States manufacturers of wood and 
metalworking tools such as circular saws, 
joiners’ chisels, plane irons, “Irwin” drills, 
steel braces, breast boring machines, auto- 
matic screw drivers, bricklayers’ tools, Car- 
penters’ rules, files, and blow torches. 

66. France—René Le Darz (ice-making 
plant manager), Directeur de la Glaciére 
d’Etel, Etel, Morbihan, seeks representation 
from manufacturers for refrigerating equip- 
ment for trawlers and fishing crafts. Ves- 
sels to be equipped are generally from 20 to 
28 meters long, with engines of 200 to 260 
horsepower, and 40 to 60 cubic meters storage 
capacity. Temperature plus 1° or 2° C. 


67. Germany—Werner Brautigam, Haupt. 
strasse 136, Lanenberg-Rhid., desires agency 
for soaps, candles, rapeseeds, casein, con. 
densed milk, hog bristles, leather, bones, pre. 
served goods, tinned and frozen meats, pre. 
served fish, cocoa and chocolate, dried fruits 
and selected woods. , 

68. Germany—Hans Clasen (agent and 
broker), Neuer Wall 16/18, Hamburg 36 
wishes to obtain representation in Germany 
for cocoa beans and coffee. ; 

69. Germany—Europiaische Wirtschafts. 
Vermittlung (Johannes E. R Lossau), Bur. 
chardstrasse 8, 11, Hamburg 1, desires to con- 





tact importers and exporters in the Uniteg 
States. 

70. Germany—Emil Koring Nachf. (jm. 
porter, exporter, agent), Contrescarpe 5, (23) 
Bremen, desires to represent manufacturers 
of apparel fabrics, linings, wool, artificia| 
silk, elastic fabrics and yarns 

71. Germany—Mordhorst & Rehbock 
Baumwall 6-10, Hamburg 11, wishes to aget 
as representative in Germany for Uniteg 
States importers and exporters 

72. Germany—M. Schroder, Bingen am 
Rhein, wishes to act as selling or buying 
agent for United States firms desiring to 
trade with Western Germany 

73. Italy—-Aldo Sacchettoni (sales agent), 
2/72 Via Ponte Reale, Genoa, seeks repre. 
sentation for shoe polishes, and dyestuffs for 
textile goods 

74. Union of South Africa—Higginson & 
Turnbull (sales and indent agent), 38 Albert 
Street (P. O. Box 1269), Johannesburg, seeks 
agency for bicycle parts and accessories such 
as cycle chains, freewheel hubs, back-pedal- 
ing brake hubs, bells, chainwheels and cranks, 
pumps, saddles, rims, handle bars, spokes, 
and nipples. 


75. Union of South Africa—Picot & Moss 


Limitéd (sales and indent agent), Toronto | 
House, President Street, Johannesburg, seeks | 


representation from manufacturers of house- 
hold enamelware and metal kitchen uten- 
sils 





Norwegians to Begin 
“Heavy Tanker Series” 


Construction of the first of our 16,000- 
ton tankers, largest vessels ever to be 
built in Norway, is scheduled to begin at 
the Rosenberg Yards in Stavanger this 
spring. An expansion and moderniza- 
tion program, under way for the past 18 
months, is already far advanced, with 
heavy investments in all departments, 
says the Royal Norwegian Information 
Service. Outfitting docks have been ex- 
panded and construction of a new 500- 
foot concrete outfitting pier will soon 
begin. New floor space and machines} 
have doubled the capacity of the yard’ 
machine shop and a total of 110 welding 
machines are now in operation. A new 
plate-cutting machine, a rolling unit, and 
a 1,200-ton hydraulic press have also 
been installed together with 13 cranes] 
of various types including three 17-t00| 
Diesel-powered units. More than 900 
men are on the yard’s pay roll at the 
present time, according to the news 
agency cited above. 





During the year 1948 Bulgaria importet 
from the “sterling areas” 126 tractors 
60 trucks, and 12 mobile cranes. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
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Japan 


Economic Conditions 
FOREIGN TRADE IN 1948 


Japan’s total trade in 1948 is estimated 
at $984,000,000, according to preliminary 
data from SCAP (Supreme Commander 
for the Allied Powers). Exports for the 
year are estimated at $254,000,000, a 46 
percent increase over the $174,000,000 
exports in 1947, and imports reached 
$694,000,000 as compared with $526,000,- 
000 in 1946, an increase of 32 percent. 

Increased exports during 1948 were 
primarily the result of further rehabili- 
tation of Japanese industry due, in large 
measures, to increased imports of indus- 
trial raw materials in which Japan is 
deficient. Imports of raw materials rose 
approximately 50 percent over such im- 
ports in 1947, whereas food imports, an- 
other major group, increased only 10 
percent. The single largest group of 
Japanese exports in 1948 continued to be 
textile products, although coal, machin- 
ery, rolling stock and vehicles, and 
ceramics were other important export 
groups. 

Despite the greater proportionate in- 
crease in exports as compared with im- 
ports, Japan’s 1948 trade shows a net 
merchandise trade deficit of about $440,- 
000,000, the largest deficit since the end 
of the war 


Mauritius 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED ON MOTOR 
VEHICLES, SPIRITS, AND TOBACCO 


Effective June 1, 1948, import duties in 
Mauritius were increased on motor vehicles 
of all kinds, spirits, and tobacco and tobacco 
products, by an ordinance published in the 
Mauritius Government Gazette of November 
13, 1948. 

Revised rates of duty on these items are 
as follows (old rates are shown in paren- 
theses): Motor vehicles of all kinds, general 
rate 40 (36) percent ad valorem, British 
preferential rate 10 (6) percent ad valorem; 
spirits exclusive of perfumery and toilet prep- 
arations [general and preferential rates are 
identical] (a) plain or compounded, matured 
in wood in excess of 3 years, 7 rupees and 50 
cents (5 rupees) per liter, (b) methylated or 
denatured, 30 (30) cents per liter, (c) all 
other spirits, 10 rupees and 50 cents (7 rupees) 
per liter; tobacco [general and preferential 
Tates are identical] (a) manufactured, 22 
Tupees and 50 cents (18 rupees) per kilogram, 
(b) unmanufactured, butted or stemmed, 20 
(16) rupees per kilogram, (c) unmanufac- 
tured, not butted or stemmed, 18 rupees and 
7 cents (15 rupees), (d) cigars, cigarettes 
and snuff, 23 rupees and 75 cents (19 rupees). 


March 28, 1949 


{1 Mauritius rupee 
U. S. currency. 
cents. ] 


approximately $0.30 
The rupee is divided into 100 


Mexico 


Exchange and Finance 


NATIONAL AND FOREIGN BANK NOTES Ex- 
EMPT FROM 15 PERCENT AD VALOREM 
Export SURTAX 


By circular telegram to customhouses, 
published in the Diario Oficial of January 
25, 1949, the Mexican Government removed 
both national and foreign bank notes (frac- 
tions 90-01 and 90—02) from the list of com- 
modities subject to payment of the 15 per- 
cent ad valorem export surtax. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DELETIONS FROM LIST OF COMMODITIES 
SUBJECT TO EXPORT CONTROL 


By a resolution published in the Diario 
Oficial of January 27, 1949, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment removed portland cement (frac- 
tions 30.42 and 30.43) from export control, 

Another Resolution, published in the 
Mexican Diario Oficial of February 4, 1949, 
and effective therewith, authorizes the re- 
moval of trucks (fraction 86-00), automo- 
bile chassis (fraction 86-03) and automo- 
bile and tractor parts, not specified (frac- 
tion 86-05) from the export permit require- 
ment. The reasons given for this action are: 
(1) The change in local supply-demand re- 
lationships since imposition of controls, (2) 
increased production capacity of local in- 
dustry, and (3) desire of the Government to 
expand export markets. 


Peru 
Exchange and Finance 


GOVERNMENT WARNS IMPORTERS REGARD- 
ING PROHIBITED MERCHANDISE WHILE 
PERMITTING PENALIZED ENTRY OF CER- 
TAIN SucH Goops 


A Supreme decree of February 23, 1949, 
published in the local press February 25, per- 
mits clearance of unlicensed excluded goods 
shipped prior to February 23, subject to au- 
thorization and heavy surcharge, and clarifies 
treatment to be accorded baggage and used 
household effects under the new foreign 
trade and exchange control system, states an 
airgram of February 25 from the American 
Embassy in Lima. 

The preamble of the decree asserts the 
necessity of prohibiting the arrival at Peru- 
vian ports of goods not included in the list 
of permitted imports. It prohibits Peruvian 
consuls abroad from certifying consular and 
commercial invoices covering such goods pro- 
hibited importation and provides that con- 
suls will be subject to maximum applicable 
penalty for infractions committed, beginning 
March 1. All excluded goods arriving in Peru 
or shipped prior to February 23 may be 
cleared for consumption subject to authori- 
zation of the Ministry of Finance and to a 
surcharge of 10 soles per dollar on the value 
of the merchandise. All such excluded goods 
shipped subsequent to February 23 will be 
confiscated in accordance with existing regu- 
lations. 

The decree further provides that excess 
baggage (personal effects exceeding the limits 
defined for baggage in the Customs Code) 
may not exceed US$50 in value and may con- 
sist only of personal effects. It is provided 
that used furniture and household goods will 
be cleared through Customs without requir- 


ing import permit, but subject to payment 
of corresponding import duties and sur- 
charges. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STANDARDS FOR THE DOMESTIC MANUFAC- 
TURE OF TOILET AND LAUNDRY Soap Es- 
TABLISHED 


A Supreme resolution of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment dated February 8, 1949, and pub- 
lished in the local press February 12 provides 
for the establishment of a set of standards 
for toilet and laundry soap of domestic man- 
ufacture, states a report of February 14 from 
the U. S. Embassy at Lima. 

The preamble of the resolution states its 
purpose as protecting the consumer and 
tending toward the production of a quality 
soap in keeping with the development of the 
industry. The articles of the resolution pre- 
scribe the quality and quantity of the fillers 
to be used in soap manufacture, as well as 
the various sizes authorized for the finished 
soap cakes and bars. These standards are to 
be put into force 60 days from February 8, 
1949. Penalties for infractions range from 
suspension of allocations of domestic tal- 
low to the infractors for periods of 3 months 
on the first two occasions to fines from 500 
soles up to 5,000 soles and closing of the 
factory. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Exchange and Finance 


SHIPPING CHARGES To Be DEDUCTIBLE 
FROM NONSTERLING EXCHANGE QuoTAS— 
CORRECTION 


In the item published in ForeIcn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 7, 1949, it was re- 
ported that ships of South African registry 
are exempted from the new Government 
regulation requiring all shipping charges to 
be deducted from the importer’s nonsterling 
exchange quotas, effective April 1. 

It is now understood that such exemp- 
tions are to remain valid only through June 
30, 1949. Pertinent sections of the text of 
the official announcement, just received, read 
as follows: 

. A temporary exception may, how- 
ever, be made in the case of ships registered 
in the Union or ships chartered by South 
African shipping companies provided such 
ships were regularly employed between the 
Union and a nonsterling country on the 
date of this statement. Exceptions will, 
however, not be extended beyond June 30, 
1069 ss .”. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MARKING AND ADDRESSING REQUIREMENTS 
FOR INCOMING Goops 


Changes in conditions of carriage relating 
to the marking and addressing of goods of- 
fered for transport within the Union of 
South Africa have been announced by the 
South African Railways and Harbors Admin- 
istration, with effect from September 29, 
1948. The revised rules provide that: 

“Goods which can be marked or labeled 
will not be accepted for transport unless 
they bear (1) the name of the sender in 
full and the name of the forwarding sta- 
tion in full or in the prescribed code, and 

(2) the name and address of the consignee 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Announcements Under Recipro cal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


Application of United States Concessions to Chile Under General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


(State Department Release No. 135, Mar. 9, 1949) 


The United States Government has 
been informed that on February 14, 1949, 
the Republic of Chile signed the proto- 
col adopted at Geneva on September 14, 
1948, which provides for Chile’s accession 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade concluded by the United States 
and 22 other countries at Geneva on 
October 30, 1947. Accordingly, the Presi- 
dent on March 8, 1949, issued a procla- 
mation putting into effect as of March 
16, 1949, those United States tariff con- 
cessions which were initially negotiated 
at Geneva with Chile, but which had 
not yet been proclaimed. A copy of the 
proclamation is attached. 

Not all 23 countries participating in 
the 1947 negotiations put the agreement 
into provisional effect on January 1, 
1948, as did the United States and cer- 
tain other countries. All the signatory 
countries except Chile had taken the 
necessary steps to do so by June 30, 1948, 
the date originally fixed for such action. 
At the second session of the contracting 
parties to the agreement, held in Geneva 
in August-September 1948, Chile was 
granted an extension of time to Febru- 
ary 17, 1949, to undertake to apply the 
agreement provisionally. 

The United States concessions covered 
by the proclamation issued March 8 in- 
clude: reductions in tariffs on certain 
fresh fruits, melons, dried beans, lentils, 
onions, and garlic; reductions in import 
taxes on copper-bearing ores and con- 
centrates and on articles made princi- 
pally of copper; and binding of duty- 
free treatment for copper and copper 
ores, crude iodine, and nitrate of soda. 

The proclamation makes some minor 
modifications in earlier proclamations. 
These modifications are made necessary 
by the coming into force of the conces- 


sions to Chile. The proclamation also 
applies certain rectifications and amend- 
ments to the text of the General Agree- 
ment. These were contained in protocols 
signed at Geneva September 14, 1948. 
The protocol amending Part II and Ar- 
ticle XXVI of the General Agreement 
makes changes of some substance in 
three of its articles—those relating to 
national treatment in internal taxation 
and regulation (Art. III), to antidump- 
ing and countervailing duties (Art. VI), 
and to measures for economic develop- 
ment (Art. XVIII). 

Article III is designed generally to 
limit the protection afforded to domes- 
tic products to that derived from cus- 
toms duties and to prevent hidden pro- 
tection through discriminatory internal 
taxation and regulation of imports. The 
amended version is designated to accom- 
plish this purpose more effectively than 
the original article. 

The principal change in Article VI is 
addition of a general condemnation of 
the practice of dumping when it causes 
or threatens material injury to an estab- 
lished industry or retards development 
of an industry in the territory of a con- 
tracting party to the agreemient. 

Recognizing that special governmental 
assistance may be required in order to 
promote economic development, and that 
protective measures for that purpose 
may sometimes be justified, Article 
XVIII of the agreement, as originally 
drawn, established procedures through 
which a party to the agreement might 
levy duties higher than those that had 
been negotiated, or might impose quanti- 
tative import restrictions, but only after 
first securing agreement by the contract- 
ing parties, acting jointly. The amended 
article speeds up those procedures. 










FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 
(Continued from p. 40) 


tions received to date for the 1949 Fair 
indicate that 60 percent of the exhibitors 
will be from outside Canada. 


International Trade 
Fair, Paris 

The annual Paris International Trade 
Fair, largest industrial exposition in the 


18 


world, will be held from May 21 to June 6 
this year, and will accommodate nearly 
10,000 exhibitors, a record number, offi- 
cials of the exposition have announced. 
In addition to the official displays of 
many nations, products of manufactur- 
ers in every corner of the world, repre- 
senting almost every conceivable phase 
of heavy and light industry, will be 
shown. 

Established in 1904, the Paris Fair 
has grown physically and in prestige 
throughout its 45-year history. Thou- 
sands of buyers, tourists, and visitors 
attend this event every year. The Fair 






is claimed to occupy a total gross space | 
of 125 acres. Its central thoroughfare | 
almost a mile long, is serviced by its own 
streetcar system. 

Industrial products ranging from giang 
locomotives, aircraft, and machine toolg 
to textiles, fashion items, and househol 
goods, are elaborately displayed by the 
manufacturers in halls and permanent 
buildings on the fair grounds. Speeig 
areas are devoted to various classifica. 
tions of products, with special buildings 
set aside for investors’ products and eole 
orful handicrafts. 

Certain commodities representing new 
and closely guarded designs and innoya.. 
tions in various branches of trade and 
industry will have their premiere showing 
at this exhibition. 

Inquiries concerning the Paris Fajr” 
should be addressed to the French Cham.) 
ber of Commerce of the United States, at} 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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in full, the name of the destination station® 
being indicated in full, or by means of 
the prescribed code mark Goods cone | 
signed’ to sidings and stopping places must ! 
be fully addressed.’ 


These conditions of carriage apply equally | 
to goods consigned locally by rail or road 
motor service and to imported goods. With® 
respect to imported goods, however, it is 
understood that the Railway and Harbors: 
Administration will accept for transport ati 
the port, goods which show only the full@ 
name of the consignee and the name of the 
destination station and the port of entry 
(preferably in full) on all containers and§ 
articles 

When the full name of the consignee is ’ 
lengthy and embodies such trade terms as 
“Trading,”” “Manufacturing,” “Corporation,” 
or “Company,” they may be abbreviated as 
“Ted.,” “Mfg.,” “Corp.,” or “Co.” “Soutl 
Africa” or “South African’’ may appear as 
“S. A.” and such symbols as “Pty.” and 
‘Ltd.,"" which do not serve any purpose in- 
sofar as the identification of consignee 
concerned, may be omitted when addressing 
packages 

Examples of 
dresses are as follows 


acceptable abbreviated adel 

South African Wholesale Suppliers may be 
shown as S. A. Wholsale Suppliers 
Johannesburg, or JHB. via (port of 
entry) Durban or DNR 

via (port of entry) Durban or DNR. 


The Union Wholesale Manufacturing Com- 
pany (Pty.) Ltd. may be writtten Unio 
Wholesale Mfg. Co. via (port of entry) 
Port Elizabeth or P. E 

In the past some shippers have used 

cryptic marks, contractions, and code letters 
to indicate the consignee, which often haveg 
been responsible for misdelivery, nondelivery, 
or delays. Consequently, to avoid delivery 
difficulties within the Union, American e%* 
porters should ensure that goods exported) 
to the Union are properly marked and ads 
dressed 


Foreign Commerce Weekly. 
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